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GASOLINE 


HE TEXAS COMPANY, always active and ag- 
.... in the development of high grade petro- 
leum products, now offers the American motoring 
public a new gasoline with a combination of qualities 


never before attained in a motor fuel. 


It is a product of perfectly balanced distillation range, 


more volatile, and vaporizes to a dry gas. 


The new gasoline is made possible through the 
Holmes-Manley Gasoline Process, owned and con- 
trolled by The Texas Company, representing an in- 
vestment of millions of dollars and many years’ efforts 


of refinery experts. 


The new and better Texaco Gasoline has all the good 
qualities of any gasoline or motor fuel, regardless of 
price. It contains no chemicals. It needs none. Over 
two million barrels of this new product are now on 


hand. 


Stop at the first Texaco pump you see. All tanks 
and pumps are now supplied with the new product. 
Fill with Texaco Gasoline; and Texaco Motor: Oil, 
the clean, clear, golden oil, known everywhere for its 
quality, full body and purity. You will note with 
pleasure the improved operation and condition of your 


engine. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more Se five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, ant and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00 
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Fair Play 


we believe that all the advertisements in 
paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith - works, ys will make good to actual 

rs any loss sustained by trusti 

pon who prove to be deliberate swin 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any gortiens direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers nd honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 

transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
Sooti in The Farm Journal.’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 




















1776-1926 


S you see, this issue of The Farm Journal 
is partly devoted to special features 
commemorating the Declaration of 

Independence. This is a little out of the 
line of a farm magazine, I know, but as I 
said last month, 150th anniversaries don’t 
come our way very often, so we have to 
make the most of them. 

I hope you like Conrad J. Linke’s cover 
design. It is a faithful reproduction of the 
south front of Independence Hall, with a 
kind of shadow silhouette of the Liberty 
Bell... You will see them both if you go to 
Philadelphia to the Sesqui- -Centennial Ex- 
position. 

And by the wav, remember that Inde- 
pendence Hall is only about two city blocks 
from the office of The Farm Journal, and the 
latch-string is out. 


aq «a 


Are You on an R. F. D. 
Route? 


HEN Our Folks do not get their copies 
on time it is nearly always because their 
addresses are incorrect or incomplete. _ 
For your own good, please look at the little 
address label on the cover of this copy, and if 
the name is misspelled, initials or address 
wrong or incomplete, correct the label and 
send it in to us at once to be fixed. 

Be sure to give the R. F. D. number if you 
have one. If it’s not on the label, tell us what 
the number is; you may not think this is 
necessary, but we do, and so does the Post- 
Office Department. A few minutes now may 
keep you from missing copies later. 
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Three Overseas Friends 
Write 
“T get great comfort from all your depart- 
ments. I think you are doing a great work 
for the farmers in the advice you give and the 
well-written articles by scientific men.”’ 
E. Barker, 
Surda Hora, Portugal. 


“The ape arrival of The Farm Journal 
is always a pleasant day for me, despite the 
misery all around. Yokohama still presents 


/a most depressing appearance; more than 





“How do you manage to float on water?” 


“Our down keeps us up.” Very simple when it 
is a wg and onan ing of simplicity, that is 
ane ¢ the ualities you will always find in 

The Farm — We not only tell you, but 
we tell you so you can understand it 


eight square miles were entirely destroyed 
by the fire.’’ 
Karl Lewis, 
167, Yamashitacho, 
Yokohama, Japan, 


“Your Journal is very fine, and it is always 
with pleasure that I see it in my U. S. mail. 
If you or any of your readers want some in- 
formation from ‘over here,’ please feel free 
to write me.”’ 
C. Van Dionant, 
98 rue des Ailes, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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Earlier Publication 
Hereafter 


WE have been having increasing trouble 
in getting The Farm Journal delivered 
to Our Folks on time. 

It was easy enough when we were printing 
only seven or eight hundred thousand copies 
a month, without any colored covers or any- 
thing of that sort. But since the steady 
growth in the number of Our Folks has 
pushed the printing sehedule up above 
1,300,000, and many of the issues are made 
up of six or seven pieces that have to be 
printed separately and bound together, the 
job has been getting harder and harder. 

We decided, therefore, to take the bull by 
the horns, and beginning with next month, 
August, you can look for your Farm Journal 
a week or ten days earlier than it has been 
reaching. you. This July issue itself should 
be three or four days earlier than formerly. 

Even with this change in publication dates, 
we wiil be going to press later than most 
other farm monthlies. We do this so that 
we can get into the magazine the latest 
possible news material. Mr. B. W. Snow’s 
crop forecast, for example, is prepared at the 
last moment, and hurried into print $0 as to 
be of the greatest possible value to readers. 
Of course we can not compete in rapidity 
with daily newspapers, or even with weeklies; 
but we go to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to have each issue just as nearly up to 
the minute as possible. 

We are making some readjustments i in the 
order of mailing the various states, too, so 
that some distant subscribers may hereafter 
receive their Farm Journal as much as two 
weeks earlier. 


a « 
June Cover Title-Contest 


HE moving up of publication dates re- 

ferred to above may make it impossible 
for me to get the announcement of the 
prize winners in the cover-picture contest 
into the August issue. 

The closing date for the contest is June 
28, and after that it takes several days of 
hard work to check all the thousands of 
titles submitted, and have the judges pick 
out the best. 

I think the chances are, therefore, that 
the prize awards won't get into August; but 
we will do all we can, and meantime we'll 
hope for the best. 








a@ Entered as Second-class matter in 
aaa with “the Postal Laws, at the F Post. 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Ohi 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; ‘and aH 
Crosse, Wis. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 


If late spring rains 
Washed your corn away, 
Sudan grass will still make 
A fair crop of hay 




















the type of blasting-machine shown 

on page 24, May Farm Journal, that 
I can not refrain from warning your readers 
against it. Explosives manufacturers gen- 
erally recommend only a mechanical type 
of machine which, while more expensive, is 
much safer to use in that the terminals are 
always dead except at the moment of 
operating. With the home-made device, 
if a man forgot to connect one of the elec- 
tric blasting-cap wires with his leading wire 
and closed the switch and got no results, he 
might forget to open the switch before 
going back to investigate and if he did so 
he would probably be killed. Dry-cell 
batteries can be made comparatively safe 
by the use of a spring switch which auto- 
matically opens when released. Even this 
is not entirely safe, as the spring frequently 
gets out of order or dirty and the operator 
thinks it is open and investigates his wire 
connections under the impression that all is 
safe and meets with an accident. This is 
impossible with the magneto or dynamo 
type of blasting-machines made and sold 
by manufacturers of explosives. A. L. M. 


S: many accidents have happened from 


“I live on a farm, bought in 1791 by 
Robert Edgecomb, handed down to his son, 
Perley G. Edgecomb, and from him to his 
son, Perley G. Edgecomb, present owner. 
The original house, built in 1791, was lived 
in the first summer with quilts for doors and 
windows. The present brick house was 
built over 80 years ago by my father. 
I have read The Farm Journal for over 40 
years.”” Thus writes Perley G. Edgecomb, 


R. D. 2, Hollis Center, Me. 


Poison-ivy is the most prevalent poisonous 
weed in America. All parts of the plant are 
poisonous to the touch—even the wood in 
winter. When the plants are burned, the 
smoke may carry the poison. To distinguish 
this plant from Virginia creeper or wood- 
bine, remember that poison-ivy has white 
berries and three leaves in a group, while 
Virginia creeper has red berries, and five 
leaves in a group. Poison-ivy can be killed 
by giving every plant a big dose of common 
salt. The salt will keep other plants from 

owing for a few years—but better an empty 

ouse than a bad tenant. ; 























Poison-ivy has three leaves and 
white. berries 


The right amount of dryer for paint is 
one-half pint to the gallon—not four pints, 
as stated in April Farm Journal. 


Jimson-weed smells and tastes so bad 
that ordinarily no self- 


Will some reader send directions on the 


“Spider-Web” weave, for reseating a chair? 
Thus writes S. H. Who will help? 


When my old cream-separator was re- 





respecting animal will 





touch the plant. But once 
farm animals get into the 
habit of eating jimson, as 
they may do when good 
fodder is lacking or when 
improperly salted, it is 
time to destroy the plant 
promptly because all parts 
of this unpleasant species 
are poisonous. Deaths of 
people, particularly of chil- 
dren, have been reported as 
a result of eating jimson 
apples and putting the 
flowers in their mouths. 
Loss of cattle has been 
traced not only to eating 
the fresh plant, but also to 
the use of silage containing 
large quantities of jimson. 
This plant is not difficult 
to destroy since it grows 
from seeds only. Mowing 
during early bloom and 
before seeds have had a 
chance to ripen will soon 
solve the problem. JH. 





The leaves are what 
make alfalfa hay high in 
protein. Maximum devel- 
opment of leaves of the 
alfalfa plant is obtained 
when the crop is about one- 




















tenth in bloom. The leaves 
on the lower part of the 
stem fall as soon as the top 
growth of the plant shades 
them. With the maximum number of 
leaves goes the highest feeding-value, be- 
cause alfalfa leaves contain about twice as 
much protein as do the. stems. The only 
trouble is in saving the leaves, as hay is 
usually made. When the hay cures in 
the sun, the leaves drop off. Under the 
new Mason process of curing alfalfa arti- 
ficially, all the leaves are saved. 


It takes 20 common bricks to lay one 
cubic foot. In an eight-inch wall, 15 


Jimson-weed—a poisonous plant introduced to this 


country as a flower 


placed with a new one, I took out all the 
‘“nwards,” and from the blacksmith I got 
a large bolt which I put through the top 
holes (in place of the one which had the 
crank on it). On one end of this bolt I 
put an emery-wheel and on the other end 
a belt-pulley. Very substantial, just the 
right height, and mighty convenient for 
the grinding which you either hire done or 
do without. 





common bricks make one foot of wall. 


Want a free booklet on better truck 
crops? Editor will tell you where to 
write. Potatoes, too. Any other crops? 


Noisy valve tappets are not always 
easy to locate. A simple way to locate a 
loose or noisy tappet is to adjust the 
tappet so tightly that the valve is held 
slightly off its seat. This causes the 
valve spring to put a constant strain on 
the tappet and keeps it from being loose 
in its guide. This is done to each tappet 
in rotation. If tightening up the intake 
valve in cylinder No. 4, or any other 
cylinder, eliminates the noise, it indi- 
cates that particular tappet is loose in 
its guide and needs replacing. Another 
and quicker method that. sometimes 
answers very well is to take a screw- 
driver and press down or sidewise on 
the tappets in rotation while the engine 
is running. If the noise ceases or. is 
reduced the noise-producing ‘appt has — 
been located. .H, 


Early plowing of fall wheat ground to 
save moisture means bigger yields next 
year. : 





The County Agent Says 


A washing soil gathers no profits. 

Get acquainted with the Nodule family: 
they are good tenants. 

If your cows give more milk than you 
need, then drive them up with a dog. 

How many acres of waste land do the 
_ acres on your farm have to pay taxes 
or 

Was that you we saw going home the 
other day with three bales of hay and a 
sack of corn on your wagon? 

We all knew how to call hogs when they 
were six cents per pound, but now there~ 
aren’t enough hogs to call even at thirteen 
cents. , 

Way to throw money to the wind: Select 
100 real good fruit trees; plant, never culti- 
vate, fertilize, prune or spray and then let 
stock in your orchard. 
thing you can’t sell. Every farmer has a 
marketing problem as well as a producing 

blem. Inject a little business in your 
arming. Use your pencil. R. 





r your market. Don’t grow some- | 














“seems to me the bureau is better 
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High Farming at 
Elmwood-—rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
There is no question about it, in 


my opinion—the success of cow-test- 
ing, like everything else, depends on the 
quality of the tester. Or, in other words, 
any system will work with good people 
running it, and any system will fail if the 
people are no good. 
~ You may wonder what got me on this 
line of remarks. It is because I have been 
comparing our testing result in this county 
with what they have a few miles north of us. 
Our tester is good, as I have told you in 
one of these letters. But last week I went 
over to the next county to see a man who has 
a lot of experience with sweet clover, and 
he got to talking about the testing associa- 
tion they have there. 

I won’t tell you all he told me, but the 
net of it was that the herd books that the 
dairymen got at the end of the year were a 
mess. In many cases all cows in a herd 
were figured the same on cost of feed, al- 
though some ate twice as much as others. 
Nearly all the books were incomplete and 
full of mistakes in arithmetic. 

Well, you can imagine what a black eye 
cow-testing has in that section, and 


increased income their dues would provide 
would not pay for the damage they would do. 

Everybody-dislikes the “free riders’”’ who 
won’t carry any of the burden and still ex- 
pect to get their share of the benefits. But 
even that feeling does not justify a “hard- 
boiled” policy on the part of the organiza- 
tion, in my opinion. A liberal spirit pays 
best in the long run. 

I am afraid all this stuff I have written 
will make dry reading. Jacob Biggle would 
have written on the same subject in a much 
more interesting way, I know. However, 
that’s a gift. You can either write in- 
terestingly or you can’t, and that is all there 
is to it. 

My sweet clover is coming along all 
right. I sowed it on winter wheat the tenth 
of March, about 15 pounds to the acre. It 
remains to be seen what it will look like ‘ 
when the wheat is cut. T. Webb. 

G5: @. 

Peter Tumbledown had to buy seed corn this 
spring, as his own was mostly soft. He is 
putting up an awful holler because when 
the seed came it was not much better than his 
own, and only about 20 per cent germinated. 
However, Peter gave a note in payment for 
the corn, and there is not one chance in a 
hundred that he can meet it, sc the whole 
transaction between buyer and seller looks to 
us like a stand-off. 


Heavy Taxes 


By Walt Mason 








ASKED our parish rector: ‘What 
causes sin and crime?” He said: “The 
tax collector—I’ll back him every time; 

when men are taxed unduly, while wages 
don’t increase, their passions grow unruly, 
they jump the paths of peace; when some 
grim malefactor demands my hard-earned 
sead, I pity that bad actor—they’ve taxed 
him till he’s mad.” I thought at first the 
parson was joking when he claimed the 
tax drives men to arson and other crimes 





the Farm Bureau came in for a good 
share of it, I understand, whether 
deserved or not. 

They told me another story on 
the Farm Bureau that might be 
passed along, if you think it would 
do some good. It was to the effect 
that the county agent gave useful 
information to farmers who were 
members of the Bureau, but took 
no trouble to give the same infor- 
mation to other farmers in his 
territory. 

It did not seem to me that this 
could be so, knowing what a good 
lot of boys the county agents mostly 
are. I took the trouble to check 
up on this particular story, there- 


fore, and what I found was that the sae 


withholding of information had oc- 
curred, but it was the-secretary of 
the Farm Bureau, not the county 
agent, who had done it. 

That is not so bad, it seems to 
me, but still bad enough. I may be 
wrong, but my observation is that 
& narrow-minded spirit of that sort 
does not get you anywhere in the 
ong run. 

If a Farm Bureau is doing good 
work, and farmers know what it is 
doing for them, and have an oppor- 
tunity to join, and are not too poor 
to join, and still won’t join, then it 





off with such men out than in. The 
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ge-blamed. But when I pay my 
taxes I feel a yearning dread to 
grasp some battle-axes and cleave 
a hat or head. The Government is 
trying to cut the taxes down, but 
they are higher flying in county, 
state and town. And still we’re 
going deeper, and deeper into debt; 
the prudent man’s a weeper, his 
whiskers always wet. Our villages 
are bonded until a wail they lift, 
and some one has absconded with 
all our old time thrift. I’m always 
meek and quiet, I’m timid as a 
deer, yet I am ripe for riot when 
pay-up day is here. And if, in 
warlike fashion, I rear up in my 
den, how will it stir the passion of 
fierce and dauntless men? The 
robber and the thiever, by taxes 
driven daft, may smite us with the 
cleaver and prod us with its haft. 


aq ae 
The Farm Journal Says: 
Diplomacy is not a virtue among 
worth-while friends. 

ac @€ 


Many a man has noble aims, but 
it’s the hits that count. 


aq € 
Nobody wants false teeth, but it’s 
nice to have something the neigh- 
bors don’t often borrow. 
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The Man with the Autograph 


By Frank G. Moorhead 
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He cleaned his 
gun and refused 
to go 


tion of Independence with such a bold flourish, remarking: 

“There! King George can read that without spectacles. 
Now let him double his reward.’’ Otherwise his name might not 
have been so conspicuous in American history. 

The state in which John was born, and of which he was the 
first constitutional.governor, waited more than 100 years before 
it marked his grave, and then appropriated only $3,000 for the 

urpose. Perhaps less is known of him than of any Revolutionary 

ero. Yet, in a most important particular, John Hancock was 
the most useful and unusual man among all the patriots of 150 
years ago. He had money! 

“Boston has done a wise thing today—she’s made that young 
man’s fortune her own,” said Samuel Adams, when Hancock was 
first elected a member of the provincial legislature. 


Le a good thing for John Hancock that he signed the Declara- 


F young Bob La Follette were to iriduce one of the Rockefellers 

or Vanderbilts or, say, J. P. Morgan, to turn “‘radical’’ and 
contribute his family fortune to the “radical’’ cause, the spectacle 
and the result would be not unlike that of Samuel Adams making 
a Revolutionary patriot out of John Hancock. For John. was 
naturally a Tory and had every reason to remain so, had not Sam 
come along with his winning ways and guileless talk. 

John Hancock’s father was a preacher.. Had he lived, the whole 
course of John’s life might have been changed. But he died, and 
the seven-year-old orphan was adopted by his uncle, the wealthiest 
man in Massachusetts, whose ships sailed the seven seas. He 
lived in the finest, home in Boston, and is credited with owning 
all of Beacon Hill (still the aristocratic residential district), not 
paying a cent for it, and retaining possession by pasturing his 
cows thereon. 

So John Hancock, transported from the country parsonage to 
the- magnificent city mansion, found himself confronting a life 
of Tory ease. He was a leader of fashion. ‘He wore a coat of 
scarlet, lined with silk, and embroidered with gold, white satin 
embroidered waistcoat, dark satin small-clothes, white silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with silver buckles.’”” When he entered Harvard 
College he ranked according to the social importance of his family 
as the custom was. He had one of the best seats in chapel an 
hall, with the right to help himself at table before his fellows 
lower down, and with privileges of precedence on all occasions. 

It is an interesting coincidence that his uncle should have sent 
him to London, for further polishing and foppishness, and that 
Hancock should have been there to witness the funeral of King 
George II, and’ the coronation of King George III. The young 
boy was presented to George III and received a snuff-box from 








the King—who, 15 years later, placed a 7 
price upon his head and excluded him from = 
the general amnesty offered the Colonial 
“rebels.” 

It is hardly to be wondered at that, upon 
his return to Boston and the death of his 
uncle, with his inheritance (the greater part 
of $350,000) and his English airs he should 
have been called King Hancock. No sign 
of budding patriot as yet! 


ah Samuel Adams had a way with 
him; witness his talking out loud on 
the streets, after the Boston Massacre, so 
that the people took up his words, “Both 
regiments or none,” as their own slogan: 
Whether he worked upon Hancock’s vanity, 
or converted him by his own sincerity and eloquence 
we shall never know. There is a record, but it is o 
Tory origin and undoubtedly perverted. It says that 
“Sam p> soe with his oily tongue had duped a man 
whose brains were shallow and his pockets deep, and 
ushered him to the public as a patriot, too. He filled 
his head with importance and emptied his pockets, and 
as a reward kicked him up the ladder.” 

But however he became a patriot, John Hancock 
was there with a capital P, once he got started. At the 
funeral of the victims of the Boston Massacre he de- 
livered an address so glowing and fearless as to offend 
the royal governor and make hima marked man. Sly 
Sam Adams presided and thanked the speaker, in the 
name of the town, for his “spirited and elegant oration,” 
which Sam is said to have written himself. Coming 
from rich John the sentiments carried much farther than 
had they come from poor Sam. 

Hand in hand throughout the turbulent period of the 
provincial legislatures and the early Continental Con- 
gresses, Hancock and Adams went their way, a doughty though 
unevenly-matched pair. When word came that the Stamp Act 
had been repealed, Hancock set out two casks of Madeira in front 
of his house so that the people might celebrate. They recipro- 
cated, a few days later, by lectite him to the legislature. 

Incidentally, some of Hancock’s Madeira wine produced one 
of the first overt acts which eventually led to the Declaration ~ 
of Independence and the Revolutionary War. On June 10, 1768, © 
one of his vessels, bearing the appropriate name of Liberty, arrived 
in Boston harbor with fine wines from Madeira. Custom-house 
officials were having one of their intermittent spasms of activity = 
—the same as today. This particular collector was so officious 
about the Hancock Madeira that the crew of the Liberty locked him 
below decks while the wine was unloaded on the dock and a false 
entry made. Whether Hancock knew of the affair or not is doubtful. 

When the customs collector was released he reported to the 
captain of a British warship lying in harbor. Hancock’s ship 
was soon seized, and taken as a prize by the British vessel, and a 
long legal fight began. John Adams—not Sam—defended Han- ~ 
cock, on the ground that a law had been broken which Americans ~ 
had no share in making. The final decision was made at Lexingion, 4 
Concord, and on through Saratoga to Yorktown. 


Bes 
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HE visitor to Bunker Hill monument today will there find — 
one of the four guns which Hancock, four days after he was | 
made president of the second Provincial Congress, saw to it were ~ 
delivered to the Massachusetts Committee of Safety and thereby 
— from the British, to be used with goodly effect throughout 
the war. 

When “Tommy” Gage’s men searched for the cannon they 
were hidden away in a box in a schoolhouse upon which the peda- 
gog rested his wooden leg. They did good work at Bunker Hill 
and elsewhere. It is appropriate that the two which remained in ~ 
American possession were named the Hancock and the Adams. | 
So has history entwined the names of these two men throughout 7 
most of the great struggle for American freedom. 4 

It was to warn John Hancock and Samuel Adams that the ~ 
British troops were advancing to capture them and the stores at — 
Concord, that Paul Revere made his famous midnight ride; The ~ 
two men were at the Clark parsonage; the British troops kept ~ 
inquiring for the Clark Tavern; hence the few minutes of grace — 


which enabled the two, upon whose heads King George III had ™ 
set a price, to get away. ‘a 
It was Hancock who demurred from retreating. Adams con-— 


tended they had far better make a run- for it than to remain. 
Perhaps the fact that Hancock’s sweetheart, Dorothy Quincy, 
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was at the Clark house that night made him braver, for he never 
gained much glory under fire. At any rate, he cleaned his gun 
and refused to go, until wiser counsel prevailed. Eventually 
Hancock and Adams set off toward Wobutn; leaving Dorothy 
= to look out an upper window and watch the historic 
skirmish at Lexington. One of the first shots fired by the British 
whizzed by her aunt’s head, as she stood in a door below, and 
struck the barn. 

History, which is so sparing in its details of great events, records 
that Hancock and Adams left behind them a fine salmon that 
had been provided for dinner, and that they sent back word to 
hurry it along. But just as they were sitting down to it, a messen- 
ger came along crying ‘“The British are coming,’ and the two 
patriots were obliged to leave the salmon and scurry for safety, 
eating only cold boiled pork, cold potatoes and brown bread. 


ANCOCK finally married Dorothy Quincy, though Aaron 
Burr proved to be a formidable rival. Throughout the war 
she was a great help to him. 

Hancock’s only military service seems to have been in the 
expedition to Rhode Island, where, after his tent had been blown 
down and he had been obliged to stand in the rain for several 
hours, he seems to have decided that discretion was the better 
part of valor, and retired from the field before the encounter which 
ultimately forced the Americans to retreat. 

Where Dorothy Quincy came in handy was in helping Hancock 
to entertain magnificently—which, after all, was a real service of 
yatriotism and held many a French officer who might otherwise 
tsk thought ill of his American comrades-in-arms. Invitations, 
general and particular, were sent by the Hancocks to the French, 
with the result that some 40 came to his table every day. 

Once they came unexpectedly to breakfast, driving the cooks 
to despair, and compelling Mrs. Hancock to send servants out to 
milk all the cows on the Boston Common, without looking up 
their owners first. 

Another time John Hancock and his wife gave a banquet and 
ball to about 500 of the French allies, although his gout prevented 
his being present. There is good reason to believe that such 
hospitality kept up the French-American alliance where many 
another measure might have failed! 


ISTORY has been both kind and unkind to John Hancock. 

It has recorded less about him than most of his associates. 
He signed the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 1776, with 
a bold flourish, and when the parchment copy was ready—August 
2—his name headed the list of ‘signers. He was a marked man, 
and his signing made him a prize still more to be desired by the 
British. 

When the bombardment of Boston seemed necessary to free 
the city of the British, he said: ‘It is‘true that nearly all I have 
in the world is in the town of Boston, but if the expulsion of the 
British troops and the liberty of my country demand that they be 
burned to ashes, issue the order and let the cannon blaze away.” 

Unlike Washington, he demanded pay for his services as presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, setting the figure at $7,500. 


N 1790 President. George Washington visited Massachusetts, 
in great state. At Cambridge he was met by Sam Adams and 
other dignitaries with an invitation to dine with Governor John 
Hancock. But the governor himself did not put in an appear- 
ance. Arrived at the Boston town line, where he next expected 
to meet the governor, the President waited. There was an em- 
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barrassing delay, for his possible tardy arrival. The day was 
cold and raw. At length, when the governor did not appear, the 
President inquired for another road, whereupon he was told 
that the populace were crowding that road, hoping for a sight of 
him. The President proceeded, despite the Hancock slight. 
Arrived at the State House, President Washington asked if 
Governor Hancock were in his room above; because if he were 


fae 


‘Big enough for King George to read without his spectacles” 
—John Hancock’s signature to the Declaration 


he would not ascend the stairs. Being assured that the governor 
was not there, the President went to the balcony and reviewed 


the long parade. Afterward he went to the lodgings secured for" 


him at Widow Ingersoll’s, ‘‘which is a very decent and good 
house.”” Thither a messenger came from Governor Hancock 
to say that dinner was waiting in the Hancock mansion. He re- 
turned with the reply that the President would dine at his lodgings. 

By this time the people had become aroused; their governor had 
refused or failed to greet or meet their President. Each was stand- 
ing on his rights. Hancock had conceived the notion that a gov- 
ernor, within his own state, was officially superior to the President 
of the United States, when the latter came into the state on a 
visit. He was the original state’s rights man! 

By evening Hancock realized that he must give in or lose his 
popularity. Accordingly, he sent friends and messengers to say 
that he was not well. The President was sorry; had he known 
such an event was to occur he “‘would have avoided the place.” 
Hancock’s position was at last completely untenable. He wrote 
humbly asking for an appointment; it was granted him. Swathed 
in red baize, Governor Hancock rode in his coach to President 
Washington’s boarding-house. The President accepted the 
governor’s invitation to dine, and amenities were restored. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said Washington, ‘I am a frank man and will 
be frank on this occasion. For myself, you will believe me, I do 
not regard ceremony; but there is an etiquette due my office 
which [ am not at liberty to waive. My claim to the attention 
that has been omitted rests upon the question whether the whole 
is greater than a part.” 


A different times John Hancock was accused of smuggling, of 
defalcation,-of envy of Washington when he was appointed 
commander-in-chief, of cowardice in military service, and of war 
profiteering. Yet there stands the signature, written boldly, 
first of all, at a time when such a bold act, and such a bold flourish, 
and such bold words, made him stand out as the one man, above 
all others, whom Britain wanted, at whatever price. None but a 
hero and a patriot wrote that signature in that manner! 


The Fraudulent Deed 


ARMER A and Farmer B were two exceptional tillers of the 
soil, in that they were both as crooked as corkscrews. 
“You know what my farm’s like,’”’ A suggested, “‘it’s worth 
$10,000 of any man’s money. Albert Bradbury has 
a mortgage for $4,000, and I owe about $7,000 in 
outside bills. I’ll give you a straight deed to the 
whole thing, subject to Bradbury’s mortgage, which 
you’re to pay, and I’ll give you a receipt showing 
that you paid me $6,000 in cash, so that my other 
creditors will have no chance to make any trouble.” 

“But, that’s the full value of the property, ac- 
cording to your own valuation,” B objected. 

“Wait till I get through. As a matter of fact, 
you pay me $2,000 in cash, and no more.” 

“That sounds better,”’ B agreed, accepted the 
deed, paid over the $2,000 and paid off the Brad- 
bury mortgage. 

“That makes $6,000 for a $10,000 property— 
not so bad,”’ B assured himself. 

A’s outside creditors thought differently, started 
suit to set the deed aside, and won out, the court 
ee a decree that the deed was fraudulent and 
void. 

“But, I’m at least entitled to the $4,000 that I 
paid for the Bradbury mortgage, in addition to the 
taxes and other legitimate outlays that I made on 
the property,”’ B contended. “I’m surely entitled 
to hold the land as security for those amounts, at 
least.”’ 

On this point the general rule laid down by the 
American courts. is that B, being a party to the 
fraudulent arrangement, is entitled to no con- 
sideration. 

This rule has been laid down by the Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Carolina, Vermont 
and Virginia courts. M. L. Hayward. 
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The Surplus-Dumping Fight Reviewed 


rn. CuEew’s review of the fight in Congress over the so-called 
HavGeEn Bill, on the opposite page, while it avoids person- 
alities, will give a sufficiently clear idea of what happened. 

Readers should bear in mind that the surplus-dumping idea, 
with its “equalization fee,’’ or federal tax on production, dates 
from 1923. As the McNary-HavucGeEn Bill it was hooted out of 
Congress in 1923-24, and decisively defeated in 1924-25. 

The debate in 1925-26 differed from the others only in details. 
The victim to be rescued was no longer the northwestern wheat- 
grower, but the midwest corn-raiser and cattleman. The cotton- 
grower was also enlisted, largely for the votes in Congress he was 
supposed to be able to deliver. 

We have little doubt that the Haucen Bill forces will be back 
in Washington next winter; and 


with the Pullman Company to redesign the seats in the Pullman 
sleeping-cars. Comfortable enough as berths, at night, during 
the day they are nothing but instruments of torture; and the chairs 
in a Pullman chair-car are only one degree better. 


How Much Anything Is Worth 


M*: Doo ey was speaking of hats, in one of his recent discourses 
on men and affairs, but it could just as well have been bushels 
of wheat or bales of cotton. , 

“The value of a bushel of wheat,’’ said the first speaker, “is the 
labor I put into growing it.”’ 

“The value of a bushel of wheat, 
how much I want it.” 

That is economics reduced to its simplest terms, for the benefit 
of all price-fixers and all ‘“cost- 
plus-a-fair-profit”” dreamers. 


” 


rejoined Mr. Dootey, “is 





we hazard the guess that it will 
be the cotton-grower who will 
have to be saved from ruin by his 
political friends. 

If we speak somewhat sarcasti- 
cally of these matters, we have, 
Wwe think, ample cause. The mo- 
tives of some of the HauceEn Bill 
boosters we believe to be sincere 
and admirable, and among these 
we will specify young HeEnry 
Watuace, Sam Tuompson of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, Wit- 
LIAM HirvrsH of Missouri and Con- 
gressman HavuGen himself. Of 
others we are not so sure; and in 
this class we must put the editors 
and publishers of a few local 
farm publications, whose support 
of the Havucen Bill, in the 
face of their knowledge of its dan- 
gerous unsoundness, is highly 
discreditable to honest journalism. 

As for us, we have steadily en- 
deavored to live up to our motto 
of “ever helping and never harm- 
ing’ Our Folks. We have risked 
temporary unpopularity among 
our readers in certain sections of 
the country. We knew the HavuGen 
Bill could not pass, because of 





Foreign Clovers and 
Alfalfas 


UT of every session of Con- 

gress come a few good new 
pieces of legislation, distilled, as 
it were, out of an extraordinary _ 
flood of useless gab. 

One of these new laws is the 
amendment to the Seed Importa- 
tion Act, providing for the stain- 
ing of Italian red clover seed, 
with alfalfa seed from several 
sources, to show its inadaptability. 

There is no reason why this 
should not be done, for there is 
ample evidence that much of this 
foreign seed will not withstand 
some of our more severe climates. 

Russian Turkestan and South 
Africa both maintain that their 
alfalfa seed, when selected from 
suitable varieties, will give satis- 
factory results here. This may be 
so. But their proper course is 
not to oppose the staining of the 
seed, but to select their best 
strains, trade-mark and advertise 
them, and .sell them under a 


MSNARY 
HAUGEN 
No.1 











its essential unsoundness, and we 
have not hesitated to say so. 

We have declared that the sur- 
plus-dumping plan under government auspices was probably un- 
workable, even if all farmers were to participate in its benefits; 
and when it was proposed to subsidize a few special classes of 
farmers, at the expense of all other farmers as well as the general 
public, we have called such an outrage by its proper name. 

Contrary to the Jeremiahs who wept day after day before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, agriculture is not on the brink 


of ruin, and will not be. As a whole, agriculture is reasonably _ 


prosperous, although far below the level represented by The 
Farm Journal’s phrase, ““A Good Living and 10%.” 

Agriculture will be more prosperous hereafter. But it will 
come about not through subsidies and artificial government con- 
trol, but through the steady increase in population, preservation 
of American markets through the tariff, and the activity of farmers’ 
co-operative selling organizations on a large scale, with or without 
government help. 


A Little Job for Frank 


ee chances are that Frank O. LowpEn considers that he can 
do no greater service to the American people than to get him- 
self elected President in 1928. 

Without expressing an opinion as to that, we wonder if the 
ex-governor would not, in the meantime, use his great influence 


Little boys must not play with dangerous weapons 


reasonable guarantee. 

If this can not be done and still 
earn a profit, then the business 
must be abandoned to American seed-growers. The interest of 
the consumer—that is, the legume-planting farmer—is the first 
consideration. 


The Use of Winter Days 


AY what you will of Henry Forp, or the riding qualities of his 
chief product, some of his ideas compel attention and respect. 
Such an idea is his theory of what may be called the ‘dual- 
purpose” farmer—a’ farmer who farms from April to November, 
say, and works in anearby factory from December to March. It 
is, he says, merely a question of transportation—taking the work 
to the worker, instead of taking the worker to work. ® 
We find nothing objectionable in such a system; it is only 
carrying much further and more efficiently a practise that has 
long existed. — 


For we must never forget that the total national wealth is ex- - 4 


actly the same as the total national production of all workers—not 
the total money earnings, but the total wealth produced. There is a 
limit on the amount of food that can be consumed; but there is 
no such limit on other commodities. 
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If farmers, or a considerable number of them, can turn idle — 
winter days into production of additional wealth, the whole — 
country, including farmers themselves, will be greatly the gainers. ~ 
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‘Farm Relief” 


Congress and ‘ 


By Arthur P. Chew 

















Haugenites has not materially changed the attitude of Con- 
gress on farm relief by the price-fixing, surplus-dumping, 
excise-taxing plan. The Haugen Bill was killed in the House of 
Representatives on May 21, by a vote of 212 to 167. On the 
original McNary-Haugen Bill, which came to a show-down June 
3, 1924, the vote was 224 members against the bill to 154 for it. 
It is interesting to note that 52 Congressmen were recorded as 
“not voting” two years ago, and 51 this last time. 

Party lines were split both times, and in about the same way. 
On each occasion the proposal was defeated by a majority of both 
political parties. It is therefore possible to discuss the vote with- 
out incurring any charge of political bias. 

Its outstanding feature, of course, is the proof it affords that 
the McNary-Haugen idea—which is as good a name as any for 
the various forms the price-fixing idea has taken in the last few 
years—~has made few gains in the South, in spite of the fact that 
the campaigners for it directed practically their whole fire on 
that section. 

They did more. They offered the South what can only be 
described as a straight bribe, in the shape of a $75,000,000 subsidy 
not coupled originally with any provision for its repayment. And 
yet the South as a whole, though threatened with a ‘menacing 
cotton surplus, wouldn’t bite.’ ‘ 

True, the McNary-Haugenites made some gains in the South. 
They won a,following among the Congressmen from Alabama, 
Georgia andthe Carolinas. They enrolled the cotton co-opera- 
tives behind their banner—which-is a story by itself. But they 
lost ground in Kentucky and Tennessee and the western part of 
the region generally called the South. The bulk of the southern 
Congressmen voted against the Haugen Bill. Had they not done 
so, it would have passed. It is worth noting, too, that the measure 
lost ground in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Oregon 
and Washington, although the West and Northwest as a whole 
voted almost solidly for the bill. 


The Subsidy on Cotton 


That is the upshot of perhaps the most vigorous and concentrated 
effort to enact an unsound measure for agriculture, since the days 
of the free-silver agitation. One of the most objectionable features 
of the Haugen Bill was its provision for a straight subsidy to the 
cotton-growers. In its original form, before the bill began its series 
of lightning changes, it proposed to create a “revolving fund”’ 
of $350,000,000 for the purpose of buying and dumping surplus 
farm products in foreign markets. This was to be supplemented 
by an “equalization fund” collected from the producers them- 
shh to pay any losses the Government might sustain on export 
sales. 

The cotton co-operatives, the first important group in the South 
to come out for the bill, favored the equalization-fund plan, and 
sent a delegation to Washington to say so. But it had to do a 


quick flop. 
Subsidies for Votes 


The delegation laid its views before a meeting of southern Con- 
gressmen early in March, but failed entirely to get them across. 


YOUR years of strenuous campaigning by the McNary- 


The parade might have been 
more of a success if they had 
just left out that transparency 


The Congressmen wouldn’t hear of a tax on cotton at the gin. 
They opposed it on economic grounds, and also on the ground 
that the cotton-growers wouldn’t stand for it. So the straight 
subsidy was proposed as an alternative. 

The corn and cattle men were furious but helpless. They 
knew the danger of the word “‘subsidy,”’ but they knew also that 
they had to have those southern yotes. With the best grace 
they could muster, they agreed to amend the Haugen Bill to 
exempt the cotton-growers for two years from any tax on their 
cotton. All the other favored groups, even the corn-growers, 
were to pay equalization fees immediately. But not the cot- 
ton-growers. They were to be left in this respect to the judgment 
of the next Congress. Meantime, a campaign was to be conducted 
to win them gently over to the idea. 

There can not be any defense for that sort of a proposal. In 
one respect cotton differs from wheat, cattle, hogs, butter and the 
other commodities that the bill proposed to bring under govern- 
ment control. Cotton is not protected by the tariff. Logically, 
therefore, it has no place in a measure designed to “‘give effect to 
the tariff on farm products.” 

Cotton, however, is a major farm crop that is occasionally pro- 
duced in excess of current needs. There is no reason why, if you 
are going to try manipulating grain and livestock prices, cotton 
shouldn’t be given similar treatment. But to do it free for the 
cotton-growers, and charge all other farmers the full cost of the 
operation, looks decidedly unfair. It was, in fact, a desperate bid 
for support, in a quarter where support was hard to get. 


Timid Congressmen and Dissenting Co-Ops 


It is no secret that the subsidy proposal lost a good many votes 
for the Haugen Bill. It is no secret also that many Congressmen 
voted for the measure out of deference to opinion in their districts, 
while questioning its economic soundness. Congressman Tincher 
of Kansas, who led the fight against the bill, declared in the House 
on May 24 that a good Many members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture had told him ‘‘that there were not to exceed three 
members of the Committee but what had stated in private con- 
versation that they knew the Haugen Bill would not work, and 
that they would not vote for it if it were to become a law. In 
fact,” he added, ‘‘we all know that that has been the common 
expression in cloak-rooms during the entire time this bill was being 
considered.” 

Nothing damaged the chances of the bill more than the fact 
that the farm organizations were not agreed on it. . Even the 
officials of the American Farm Bureau Federation were charged, 
from within their own organization, with exceeding their authority 
in supporting the bill. They were reminded that the Federation 
a eed while favoring farm relief, specifically opposed a 
subsidy. 

There were differences among officials of the Farmers’ Union. 
The National Grange was in the “Anti”? column. So was the 
National Council of Farmers’ Co-Operative Associations, to 
which, incidentally, the cotton co-operatives belong. Logically, 
of course, the co-operative movement should oppose government 
control of marketing. There wouldn’t be anything vital for the 
co-ops to do if prices were fixed and surpluses disposed of by 
government agencies, and this fact was sharply brought to the 
attention of the cotton associations when they decided to support 
the Haugen Bill. 

The reason for the split among the farmers’ organizations was 
the same as the reason for the split in Congress. Some couldn’t 
see how a measure tending to raise prices without controlling pro- 
duction could fail to make matters worse in the long run. 

Another drive for price-fixing is evidently coming. It may be 
coupled with an alternative proposal that if the tariff can’t be 
made effective for agriculture, its benefits _ [Continued on page 27 
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In Defense of the Deacon 


By Waldo Clement 

















Luella Saunders ran away with the tin-pedler—leaving her 

husband to shirk for himself—has gossip been so rampant. 
Sin and mystery are in the air and the old dames are getting their 
grave clothes ready and prophesying that the end of the sinful 
world can not much longer be delayed. 

Were it not that the fair name of the village is in a manner 
assailed and the inhabitants referred to in evening prayer-meetin 
in Smithville as ‘‘our poor brothers steeped in sin and iniquity,’ 
I Wouldenot give to the world the true story of the fall of Deacon 
Hank Whitcomb and let you judge as you would be judged. 

To be fair with Hank, it is only right to say that he didn’t 
aim to go anywhere near the meeting-house when he started on 
his ill-starred journey, and that just goes to show in what myste- 
rious ways Providence will 


| bores CORNERS is agog. Not since the dark day that 













sometimes work, not dis- ey a at ue 
daining to use a brindle bull Ye tae ag $ 
calf to drag a deacon to his aig Om 


destruction. 

Hank had bought the bull 
of Si Perkins’s widow the 
day before and was calcu- 
lating to take it home the 
back way through the wil- 
lows so he eould have a full 
day Monday to dig his po- 
tatoes. 

We were there when he 
started with the bull and., 
accompanied him part way 
on his journey, but finally 
had to give it up. If we had 
been born a henhawk and 
used to gyrating in circles in 
the face of a sand-storm we 
might have been able to 
record several more interest- 
ing happenings on that mem- 
orable journey, but being 
ec a with only one pair 
of common legs and no wind- 
shield we couldn’t keep up, 
that’s all. 


HE deacon had a long 

piece of rope and a halter 
and he went in the barn alone 
to get the bull while we 
lingered awhile outside to talk with the widow. She was well on 
in her usual story of how hard and lonely it was with no one to 
do a hand’s turn for her, when one side of the barn bulged out 
suddenly, the boards cracked and nails screeched as they pulled 
out of their sockets. They subsided slowly and a scuffling noise 
ensued, a noise that grew fast and furious and subsided at inter- 
vals into a harsh scraping sound as though a drunken man were 
essaying the sand dance—then suddenly the bull appeared through 
the door with the halter fixed firmly on his head and the rope un- 
coiling behind him. 

He evidently had his mind fully made up as to where he was 
going, for he headed without hesitation into the pear orchard and 
kicked up his heels as though signifying he was shaking the dust 
of that locality from his hoofs forever. 

We had expected to see the deacon come out with the bull, or at 
any rate a few steps in the rear, and start in the direction: of home 
with his hand on the bull’s rump. As the rope kept uncoiling 
and he didn’t appear we grew slightly nervous and started to see 
what was detaining him. Just then he came out, and came with 
bells on; also he came feet first, clawing wildly at the door sill; 
the pesky rope in uncoiling had lassoed him by the leg and jerke 
him off his pins before he had time to cast off. 

“Stop him!” he yelled, spitting out a mouthful of chaff and 
grabbing hopefully at a bunch of burdocks, “‘don’t stand there like 
a bub-blamed fool—stop him !” 


oes was enough; we didn’t aim to interfere until called upon, 
because of a hazy idea it was part of the deacon’s scheme to 
sort of impress the widow by playing a little with the bull before 
throwing and hog-tying him before her astonished eyes, but we 
saw at once by the distress in his face that he had given up the 
idea even if he-had once harbored it. 

By this time he had reached the first. pear tree and he grabbed it 
with both hands as though it were a millionaire relative. The tree 
bent and cracked and we could hear the roots snapping under the 


Had just fairly gotten started on ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep” 


terrific strain, but the bull kept right on and he positively had 
to let go. If he hadn’t he would have been pulled apart, and hi 
leg had been pulled often enough for him to realize that Christian 
fortitude wouldn’t help him any then. 

When he reluctantly let go of the pear tree it sprung back like 
a catapult and every individual pear left its happy home and 
sailed blithely over the roof of the hen-house and landed in the 
field beyond. 


UST below the pear orchard was a mud hole containing the 

seepage of the barnyard, covered with green slime and often 
used by the pigs when they felt in need of a bath. The bull went 
over this with a graceful bound, wetting only one rear hoof when 
he struck, but the deacon was not so fortunate; he saw what was 
coming and keeled over on his back and started to pray. If he 
had sat upright and kept his legs and arms together he would have 
gone through it like a snake, but as it was he came sliding’ along 
like a spike-tooth harrow and had just fairly gotten started on 
“Now I lay me down to sleep’”’ when he struck broadside on with 
a soft and sticky “whoosh” that sounded like dropping a flatiron 
in a kettle of hot mush. Owing to his open and exposed attitude 
he spread out like an umbrella and when he emerged on the other 
side the mud puddle was with him—he had hogged it all, and left 
none of it for the hogs. ~ m 

Because of the hard pulling the bull slowed down and stopped, 
looking back inquiringly as though wondering why this new 
burden had been added 
to his load. The dea- 
con drew himself pain- 
fully to his feet, wiped 
off his eyes with a 
muddy shirtsleeve, and 
grinding a few loose 
pebbles viciously be- 
tween his teeth, started 
toward the bull with 
the evident intention of 
pulling him entirely 
apart so he could see 
what made him go. 


HE deacon made 

one mistake, how- 
ever; he neglected to 
untie the rope which 
connected him to the 
bull, and that bovine 
seeing him on the way started off snorting loudly and seemingly ~ 
greatly refreshed by the short intermission. It required but a 
minute to take up the slack in the rope and the deacon’s leg sud- 
denly shot out like a ballet dancer’s, accomplishing the angle 
commonly described by Bill Sunday as ‘‘quarter to six.”” He main- 
tained this attitude during the time it required for half a dozen 
swift hops, then collapsed on his back and resumed the journey. 

As stated before, it was ‘ip Songran impossible for the writer 
to accompany the pair to all the points of interest but, like the 
Children of Israel, their path could easily be traced by a low- 
hanging dust-cloud; and it is probable more or less fire would 
have been visible at night had the journey lasted that long. 

Suffice it to say that somewhere in the stump-lot the rope became 
entangled around a log—and the deacon’s hour of revenge was 
at hand. 

This, then, is the proper sequence of events by which the con- 
gregation at Ireland Corners was treated to the spectacle of Deacon 
Whitcomb, hatless, coatless and dripping slime, pursuing an ex- 
hausted brindle bull attached to a log, past the meeting-house and 
belaboring him between whoops with the butt end of a long and 
exceedingly battered fence-rail. 
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I have often wondered why you keep harping about putting 
machinery away for the winter, oiling and greasing it, and ha 
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it ready for the next season’s use, but I believe I have learn 


why. In making a trip west in February, I could not help but 
notice that on nearly every farm, plows, harrows, mowing-ma- 
chines and even tractors were left out in the fields where they 
were last used. I know that in this part of the country we do 
not find this situation, and probably because of this was more 
surprised to see it throughout Ohio and Indiana. I can now ap- 
engens why you keep talking about the saving of implements, 
ut can not understand why such people as these do not take 
heed, unless they do not know the value of a dollar. B. W. 8. 
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sure — bring FELS-NAPTHA 


Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Many women get the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha by dissolving it first, 
or chipping it directly into the 
washing machine. They get more 
than just soap suds. They get suds en- 
tiched with dirt-loosening naptha— 
and that means extra help! Chip- 
ping Fels-Naptha only takes about 
50 seconds. No bother. No fuss. 
No waste. Try Fels-Naptha in your 
washing machine. You'll be sur- 
— and delighted with the re- 
sults. 


“T just can’t get along without 


|»? 
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its extra washing help 


Farm women, especially, need this extra help! 

For the heavy washes of children’s clothes with dirt ground-in. 
For the men’s grimy, sweat-stained shirts and overalls. For the 
scrubbing and cleaning. And for the dairy cans, pails and separator 
that must be kept sweet and clean. Too much work to be done 
easily by ordinary means. 

Fortunately farm women can get more help than soap alone can 
give them. Fels-Naptha gives extra help. For Fels-Naptha is more 
than soap. A great deal more than just naptha soap. It is 
good soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined in the 
Fels-Naptha way. Working together, they give extra washing help 
you cannot get in any other soap, no matter what its form, or 
color, or price! 

Few women make their own soap any more. Others who have 
tried chips, or flakes, or powders agree that, “Nothing can take the 
place of Fels-Naptha!” 

It makes clothes clean more quickly, with less work. And safely 
clean! That means less wear-and-tear, and less clothes-expense. 

Fels-Naptha makes floors and paints bright and shiny. It keeps 
the dairy things sweet and wholesome. 

Millions of women depend every day on the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha. When their men-folks go to the store they say to them, 
“Be sure you bring Fels-Naptha!” 

Why not get the extra help of Fels-Naptha in your home? Put 
it on your grocery list today! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ©Fes& Go. 

















Correct 
Inflation 


means using - 
this gauge 
regularly 


HIS is the way to assure 
yourself utmost comfort 
and service from balloon tires. 
Check your inflation regularly 
with a Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge —the ball foot is easy to 
use with any type of wheel. 
Sturdy and dependable, this 
gauge has the qualities that 
have made Schrader Gauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 
sory dealers all over the world. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 

Brooklyn 
Chicago Toronto London 
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Where the Seckel Pear Grew 


By Werner P. Meyer 








T is but a stone’s throw from the site 
| of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 

to a spot which has played an inter- 
esting part in the making of America’s 
horticultural history. 

Legend and romance are woven thickly 
about the origin of the Seckel pear. Slave- 
carrying vessels and modern battleships, 
stage-coaches and airplanes, Indians, 
frontier-huntsmen and modern gunmen— 
all these have roamed near the spot where 
for almost 180 years, stood the first Seckel 
pear tree. 

Just how it got there no one will ever 
know definitely. An old myth has it that 
a core of a pear was thrown overboard by 
a Swedish sailor as his vessel sailed up the 
Delaware. The geography of the place 


of land. It was Lorenz Seckel who in- 
troduced the pear to the public, who ex- 
hibited it at the meetings of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, and whose 
name the pear has made famous. The 
original Seckel house built by Lorenz 
Seckel stood as late as 1895. The land 
became part of the Stephen Girard estate 
in 1881 and later was given to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

In a report of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, we read: 

“While this land was in the possession 
of the Bastian family, Dr. W. D. Brincle 
had a post-and-rail fence built around 
this original Seckel. pear tree. This was 
probably done in the 1840's as, at. that 
time, Dr. Brincle was very active in the 
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makes this possible. The spot where the 
tree stood is half a milé northeast from 
where the Schuylkill River flows into the 
Delaware, so that the core could easily 
float into the back channel and then be 
carried onto the level land by high tide. 
That the pear is of North European origin 
is probable, since horticulturists say that 
the only pear resembling it slightly is the 
Rousselet, a German pear. 


ISTORICAL facts, recorded in the 
annals of historical and horticultural 
societies, make it practically certain that 
the tree began to grow sometime between 
the years 1720 and 1730. Until 1730 
frequent high tide made the land unin- 
habitable, but in 1730 dikes were built to 
srevent overflow onto the land. Most 
ikely these dikes saved the life of the 
little tree. 
Then, sometime after 1740, there was a 
hunter called “Dutch Jacob,”’ who was as 
opular for the juicy fruit he brought 
yack with him from hunting trips, as he 
was for the game he shot. But he always 
went. alone and never told any one where 
the ‘“‘wild pears” that he brought back 
with him grew. In 1750 the Holland Land 
Company, which then owned all this land, 
offered it for sale. ‘“‘Dutch Jacob” imme- 
diately bought the parcel on which grew 
his favorite tree. 
In 1760 Jacob sold the land to Lorenz 
Seckel, a wine-merchant in Philadelphia, 
who built a summer home on this piece 


The old Seckel house, and the first Seckel pear tree, in 1876 


affairs of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, for many years being Chairman 
of its Fruit Committee, and he became, 
in 1850, the second president of the 
American Pomological Society. 

“In 1879, one-half of this original 
Seckel pear tree was blown down. The 
trunk of the tree was split in half. In 
1880, the remaining trunk had a cireum- 
ference of three feet six inches, and a 
diameter of 23 inches. The tree was 
about 26 feet tall, and it had about one 
peck of pears on it. In 1895, this re- 
maining half of the tree was blown down, 
the trunk snapping off about three feet 
from the ground, so that the life of the 
tree was about 175 years.” 


OR many years the land lay idle. Such 

names as Murder Lane and Gallows 
Lane, given to roads running through 
that neighborhood, speak also of darker 
events that happened in the history of the 
“Neck,” as that section used to be called. 

Uncle Sam’s Navy Yard, headquarters 
for our battleships and naval aircraft 
production, is nearby. During the war 
many barracks and camp-grounds dotted 
the site. The city has now converted 
most of this land into League Island Park. 
At the opposite end of the park the large 
municipal stadium has been built, besides 
the other buildings erected for the Sesqui- 
Centennial. 


Most of the land has been filled in and | 


things in the “Neck’’ look a lot different 
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This tree, a child of the original Seckel 
tree, is near the spot where stood the first 
Seckel tree 


than they did when-‘‘Dutch Jacob’’ used 
to make his gunning trips. But through 
all these changes of time breathes the 
romance of that little juicy pear, and when 
you come to see the “‘Sesqui’”’ this summer 
or fall, don’t fail to walk or drive to the 
other side of League Island Park and see 
the spot near which the Seckel pear had 
its beginning. 
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Endless-Chain Pigs 
UR watch 
dog has 


nothing much 
on County 
Agent C. A. 
Pedersen, La- 
mar, Colo. It 
was C. A. who 
—1 forestalled the 
endless-chain pig-club scheme in his county 
two years ago. The pig-club organization 
went to Colorado from Kansas. The 
agent’s proposition was to sell bred regis- 
tered Chester White gilts at $150 each, 
and the contract provided that the or- 
ganization would buy back from the 
farmer every gilt coming up to its stand- 
ard, when weighing 200 pounds, at a price 
of $75 each. A fieldman returned to in- 
spect the stock, stating that a pig-club 
man would soon come to take them, but 
so far the contract has been ignored, and 
none of the stock has been taken up. 

As soon as C. A. learned what these 
men were up to, he started ahead of the 
salesmen, visiting every farmer to warn 
them of the stock-selling scheme. The 
salesmen then took the trouble to look 
C. A. up, but they were unable to satisfy 
him that their stock was worth the money 
asked for it, as theré are a good many 
breeders in the county who would sell 
registered Duroc Jersey or Poland China 
gilts at from $40 to $60. Then to find 
out if the contract was enforceable, C. A. 
requested the gentlemefi to visit the 
county attorney’s office, and was informed 
that the company .could collect from the 
farmer but that the farmer had no re- 
course if the Livestock Development 
Company did not fulfil its contract, since 
the company’s place of business was in 
the adjoining state. Fortunately, only 
about six farmers fell for the scheme. 




















McCormick and Deering 
' Corn Binders 


McCormick and Deering Corn Bind- 
ers are light, strong, and substantial. 
Roller bearings insure light draft. 
Both types do clean work, have 
ample adjustments for tall and short 
stand, pick up the down and lean- 
ing stalks, and make neat, easily 
ZY handled bundles. McCormick and 
Deering Corn Binders are equipped 
with a smooth - working bundle 
carrier and they can be fitted with 
wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc. 


McCormick- Deering 
Corn Pickers 


This machine out- 
picks six men. Write 
for catalog. 






Destroy the Corn Borer! 





Low-cutting device can be had 
on special order with McCormick 
and Deering Corn Binders for 
new machines or for attaching to 
old binders, Low cutting destroys 
the hibernating place of the borer. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering } 

dealer about this. “V Vl 


| | 
Let These Machines 
Handle Your Crop 


S LONG ago as 35 years ago the McCormick and Deering 
inventors and engineers were toiling to produce a binder 
to ease the farmer’s labors in cutting corn. The first 

practical McCormick corn binder made its victorious way 
down the rows in 1891, and set a new mark in the history 
of corn in America. 


That progress has been continuous to date. International 
Harvester has pioneered to give the farmer easy mastery over 
the corn crop, in all harvest operations, and has thereby 
helped to build the crop to the gigantic proportions of today. 

Today—for the crop now in the fields—the McCormick- 
Deering dealer in your community offers you the highly per- 
fected machines shown here. Whatever your method or your 
exact need, the McCormick-Deering Line of Corn Harvesting 
Equipment will give you the best machine and service for 
now and the future. Write for information and see your 
dealer in due season. 


McCormick - Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 


Vy Bees silo filling is done 
with McCormick-Deering 
skill and “experience, a good, 
fast, and economical job is as- 
sured you. McCormick-Deer- 
ing Ensilage Cutters are de- 
signed on the simplest princi- 
ples. They cut the corn to 
the desired lengths, do big- 
capacity work with maximum 
safety, and stand the gaff year after year. They have been 
doing it for years, by the thousands. Steel frame construction, 
with boiler-plate steel flywheels. The knives are on the flywheel 
and thé cutting and elevating is done in one operation, saving 
power. Built in five sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 
6 to 25 h. p. See the McCormick-Deering Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ff, Americs Chicago, IL @ 


McCormick - Deering 
Corn Machines 


Binders - Ensilage Cutters « Pickers - Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
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SUPREME 


The satisfactory perform- 
ance of any car, truck, trac- 
tor or stationary engine is 
absolutely dependent on its 
spark plugs—that is why en- 
gineers who design the finest 
cars and engines, both in 
this country and Europe, 
have selected Champions as 
standard equipment and 
why two out of three 
operators of cars, tractors or 
stationary engines, the 
world over buy Champions 
regularly. 
Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs render better service fora 
longer time. But even Cham- 
pions should be replaced after 
10,000 miles service. Power, 
speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved 


many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


CHAMPION X 
exclusively for 
ords—packed 

in the Red Box 
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New Poison 
in 
Bug Warfare 


By S. Marcovitch 








(): August 13, 1923, the writer re- 
ceived a wire to come at once to 
Jackson, Tenn., to help combat an 
outbreak of the cotton-leaf worm. Calcium 
arsenate was advised but none was to be 
had. The sudden widespread appearance 
of the worm created a tremendous, un- 
precedented demand. The worms feed 
ravenously, and a field of cotton may be 
chewed up or “ragged” overnight. The 
appeals for poison were frantic. The 
county agent spent $40 in a few hours 
wiring for calcium arsenate to various dis- 
tant points in the East. There was no 
known substitute for calcium arsenate. 
The necessity for at least one other 
stomach insect-poison was very obvious. 
With the above experience in mind, the 
writer began a series of experiments in 
1924 with various chemicals. Before the 
season was over, it was quite evident that 
the fluosilicates possessed marked in- 
secticidal properties with many advan- 
tages over the arsenicals. After two 
seasons’ work sodium fluosilicate was 





























Left to right: adult bean-beetle, pupa, 
larva 


found to be useful not only against those 
insects commonly controlled by the 
arsenicals, but also against various other 
insects for which arsenic is ineffective or 
repellent. 

The cucumber-beetle and blister-beetle, 
for example, are not successfully con- 
trolled by arsenicals but yield readily to 
fluosilicates, because these powders have 
the singular property of writating the 
legs of the insect. An attempt is then 
made by the bug to clean the irritating 
powder from its feet by drawing them 
through the mouth, with the result that 
enough is swallowed to cause fatal results. 
Sodium fluosilicate was also found very 
effective against the Mexican bean-beetle, 
potato-beetles, cotton-worms, flea beetles, 
cutworms, chicken-lice and roaches. Cage 
tests showed that sodium fluosilicate has 
promise as an insecticide against the cot- 
ton-boll weevil, although field tests are 
still in progress. 

The poisonous nature of arsenic is well 





Applying the poison with a small 
dusting-machine 


known, so that many farmers hesitate 
to use it on beans in combating the Mexi- 
can bean-beetle. The fluosilicates, how- 
ever, are proving popular because they 
are not considered so poisonous to human 
beings. From the literature available 
arsenic appears to be 300 times as toxic to 
man as sodium fluoride, whereas against 
certain insects the fluosilicates were found 
to be fully as toxic as the arsenicals. 

In price the fluosilicates compare very 
favorably with the arsenicals. 
commercial sodium fluosilicate may be 

urchased for less than five cents a pound 
in large quantities. There appears to be 
an ample supply of the material even if it 
should be more extensively used as an 
insecticide. The only disadvantage of 
the commercial material is its density. It 
is heavy and not particularly adapted for 
dusting. However, many concerns are 
experimenting with a view to producing a 
light, fluffy dust. An “extra light” sodium 
fluosilicate that represents an improve- 
ment over the commercial forms has al- 


ready appeared. A light calcium fluosili- | 


cate “compound” is also available. This 


latter material is very safe on foliage and | 


further studies are being made to increase 
its toxicity. 


HAT is sodium fluosilicate and how | 


is it made? Commercial sodium 


fluosilicate is made from by-product gases | 


in connection with the manufacture of 
acid phosphate for fertilizer purposes. 
Phosphate rock usually contains about 
3 per cent calcium fluoride and some 
silica. When the sulphuric acid is intro- 
duced the gas, silicon tetrafluoride, is 
liberated and is conducted into towers 
with dripping water, forming a weak solu- 
tion of hydrofluosilicic acid. In most 
cases this acid is not saved but allowed to 
drain away. If sodium chloride is added 
to the acid, sodium fluosilicate precipi- 
tates out. 

The commercial material is fairly pure, 
containing in the neighborhood of 98 per 
cent sodium fluosilicate and a small amount 
of silica. It has a solubility of 1 to 200, 
so that about two pounds will dissolve in 


In fact,’ 
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50 gallons of water. Sodium fluosilicate 
has antiseptic properties and is considered 
superior to either the fluorides or corrosive 
sublimate in certain medical practises. 


fe a paper p resented before the American 
Phytopat falogical Society on December 
31, 1925, Dr. H. W. Anderson, of Illinois, 
discussed “The Control of Bacterial Spot 
of Peach with Sodium Silicofluoride.” 
Bacterial spot (Bacterium pruni), con- 
sidered the most serious disease of the 
peach in Illinois, is not controlled by the 
ordinary fungicides. Dr. Anderson found 
that sodium silicofiuoride in dilutions of 
1 to 4,000 to 1 to 4,500 would always 
render both sterile when inoculated with 
Bacterium pruni. Sodium silicofluoride 

was found only moderately fungicidal in- 
habiting the germination of spores of 
Glomerella cingulata in dilutions of 1 to 800, 
when added directly to the spores sus- 
pension. Field tests showed practically 
no infection of bacterial spot, whereas those 
trees not sprayed with sodium silicofluor- 
ide showed 20 to 80 per cent of the leaves 
infected. 


aq «a 
Ivy Poisoning 


[° I forget every other thing my college 
professors taught me, there is one les- 
son I will always remember. That is, use 
potassium permanganate for ivy poisoning. 

“Among other practical uses of this 
chemical,’ said my chemistry professor, 

‘is that of preventing the spread of poison- 
ivy.’ 

‘I may have been half asleep during that 
lecture, but when I heard the words 

“poison-ivy”’ I pricked up my ears and 
got busy with my pencil and notebook. 

“There is no better or simpler remedy 
than Y apese pony permanganate,” he re- 
peated, and also mentioned that potassium 
permanganate is now used instead of a 
red-hot iron in cases of snake-bite. 

When the next summer rolled around 
and I again got my usual dose of or 
ivy, I used the professor’s feeder. 
two days the poisoning was gone. 

Potassium permanganate crystals can 
be bought at the drug store for a few cents, 
and you can dissolve these in water— 
about an ounce to a pint of water. Or, 
have the druggist make up a 10 per cent 
or 20 per cent solution for you. After 
thoroughly cleansing the poisoned parts, 
put the potassium permanganate on with 
a big piece of absorbent cotton. Swab the 
blisters whenever they itch, and with 
proper care the poisoning will not spread 
to any other part of the body. 

One disagreeable thing will happen. 
Wherever ae solution is put on, your 
skin will turn brown and stay that, way 
for afew days. But if this remedy is used 
in time, you will not have to worry about 
very many brown spots. 

There are other remedies which some 
folks say are good. I have tried some of 
them, aithoush ¢ they have never brought 
so quick results as potassium perman- 
ganate. 

My grandmother used to recommend 
baking-soda. Some folks use a solution 
of Epsom salt. Farmers’ Bulletin 1166 
recommends fluid extract of grindelia, 
diluted with from four to eight parts of 
water. Before using any of these the 
poisoned parts should = Sl be thor- 
oughly washed with clean water. Keep- 

~ J the poisoned skin moist helps some. 

en the itching gets unbearable, it will 
help to immerse the poisoned part in water 
as hot as you can bear it. M. 





JF you planted some trees this 
spring and if the weather has 
been dry,-draw away the surface 
dirt, pour in two or three buckets 
of water, then return the soil. 
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Common Sense Farm Uses 


for Douglas Fir 


OUR own individual ideas and 
* tastes about planning your home 

and farmyard buildings; the im- 
provements you work out of practical 
exnerience; can be built better with 
Douglas Fir wherever lumber is usable. 
And now you can get Douglas Fir 
quickly at a reasonable price. Ask your 
local lumber dealer. 





The strength, beauty and weather re- 
sistance of Douglas Fir make it the 
ideal building lumber for sturdy house 
framing, handsome exterior and interior 
trim, easily operated sash, straight, true 
doors and rigid frames. It takes and 
holds paint, stain and varnish, preserv- 
ing the pleasing appearance of your 
home. Your wife will be glad you used 


Douglas Fir. 
Tr =e 


Build your barn big enough to fit your 
present and probable future needs. 
Frame it with light, stiff, strong, long- 
lasting Douglas Fir. Enclose it with 
Douglas Fir boards, the kind that hold 
nails and screws firmly, that stand the 
weather and make paint stay put. 
Douglas Fir for framing and exterior 
woodwork has a very high percentage 
of close-grain heartwood—the strong- 
est, most durable portion of any wood. 
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You'll want to save money on the sheds 
that surround your barn. Again we 
say, use Douglas Fir. It is a lumber 
whose serviceability is very high in re- 
lation to its cost price because it lasts 
for years and years, even if unpainted. 
Douglas Fir, resting on concrete, makes 
solid, rot-resisting sills, 
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Healthy hogs aren’t farrowed in fence 
corners and raised iri filth without shel- 
ter from the weather. Provide clean, 
strong quarters with warm, dry wood 
floors. Douglas Fir floors are unusually 
good insulators against heat and cold. 
They are comfortable and long wearing, 
easy to clean and keep clean, for Doug- 
las Fir does not readily absorb moisture. 





Poultry needs buildings that are clean, 
comfortable and conveniently arranged 
to prevent neglect of work that should 

done every day. A Douglas Fir 
poultry house is splendid protection 
against extremes of temperature because 
of the high insulating properties of this 
close-grained wood. Douglas Fir is 
easily cleaned, dries quickly, and its 
durability makes your poultry houses 
cost you less per year. 





A good corn crib is a decided necessity. 
Build yours rat-proof, well off the 
ground, ventilate it carefully, and use 
Douglas Fir because it stays on the job. 





Although it may deprive your chickens 
of a popular roosting place, your auto- 
mobile will be better off in a substantial 
Douglas Fir garage. Build it and paint 
it to match your house. Then you'll 
have a garage that will outlast the best 
car ever made. 


Every farmer should send the coupon or a post- 


card for our new, free booklet, ‘Durable Douglas 
Permanent 


Fir—America’s 


” 


Lumber Supply, 


written by a forester and giving interesting and 


authentic facts about Douglas Fir. 


Write today. 


Address WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU 
5560-C Stuart Building, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Ol ble 


uolas Fir 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT 


LUMBER SUPPLY 








WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, 5560-C STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON Fee 


~ Please send me a copy of your free booklet “Durable Douglas Fir, America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.” 


Street 





Name. 





Place. 


Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR * WEST COAST HEMLOCK * WESTERN RED CEDAR SITKA SPRUCE 
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| Diogenes has 






anew Job! 


Take a last look 
at his whiskers. 


T last, after searching 
the earth for centu- 
ries, Diogenes found his 
honest man making the famous 
Durham-Duplex Blades. But 
then he was out of a job. So we 
asked him to take hislantern and look 
for men who want an Honest Shave. 
And nowtheold philosopher is form- 
ing an organization called the Diog- 
enes Club composed of more than 
13,000,000 men who enjoy an honest 
shave with the Blades Men Swear 
By—Not At. 

Diogenes is offering you membership in 
his club for only a quarter. Join now and 
receive your credentials-consisting of a 
handsome Durham-Duplex Razor—the 
same razor that is packed in the $1.50 sets 
—and one Durham-Duplex Blade. 

Be honest with your shaving career and 


join the Diogenes Club at your dealers or 
send the coupon today. 


NEW DURHAM-DUPLEX SETS 


Including two 50¢ packages of 5 
Durham-Duplex Blades—$1.50 
om 


Interchangeable Blades — 
50c for package of 5 
JOIN THE DIOGENES CLUB FOR 
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Our Trucking Business 
By A. Rutledge 








OR a es many years my three 
boys (all as yet under age) have con- 
ducted a small trucking business in 
a community of about 1,000 people. The 
boys have undertaken to grow and to sell 
fruits and vegetables to the people of our 
small town, and as their work has paid, I 
believe the principles they have followed 
may be interesting to all gardeners, and to 














but growing them is-precarious and the 
sale uncertain. 

A third essential is an interesting affair. 
We try to discover just what people want; 
and what they want may not be at all 
what the grower’s family wants. For 
example, some people like the biggest 
sweet corn that grows; some like the old- 
fashioned sugar-peas; some like their peas 
and Limas hulled, while others prefer them 
in the pods. What is the trucker to do? 
In a small business such as the one de- 
scribed, it is altogether possible to take 
care of individual needs—that is, to take 
Mrs. A two cymlins; Mrs. B a box of 
rather green yellow-gage plums; Mrs. C 
a peck of tiny cucumbers for pickling; Mrs. 
D a bushel of extra-ripe tomatoes for 
canning; Mrs. E some sugar-peas, popular 
50 years ago; ete., etc. All whims can 
not be met, yet a careful 











consideration of them is 
one of the surest ways 
of Sapa When we 
find a great many peo- 
ple delighting in a cer- 
tain variety, we plant 
heavily of that. It is 
one of the hardest things 
in the world to educate 
people’s taste. It seems 
that a man either likes 
pumpkin pie or he does 
not; and if he does not, 
all your argument in its 
favor is unavailing. We 
try to find out, there- 
fore, just what people 
really want. 





FOURTH matter is 





The cantaloupes are stamped with the initials of 


the growers 


a who have some garden produce to 
sell. 

The most fundamental thing seems to 
be an unfailing integrity—never to sell 
what one would not like to keep for him- 
self; never to sell what one is not liable 
to be held up for by one’s wife as being 
too fine to send away from home. More- 
over, be generous. Pile the boxes high; 
either put the produce uniformly in the 
boxes, or else put the finest in the bottom. 
The old gag of topping boxes with the big 
ones is essentially unsound. Absolute 
honesty and fair dealing in this business 
are the first essentials to success. For ex- 
ample, if ears of corn run small, confess 
the fact and throw in 15 to the dozen; if 
any complaint should be made, offer to 
settle it amply. A frank, upright business 
attracts its own customers. The average 

rson loves to be honest and loves to see 

onesty in others. And right dealing not 
only attracts customers; it keeps them. 


A=... factor is growing produce 
which is really worth while. The local 
grower often has the advantage over the 
shipper in that he can deliver his produce 
fresh; besides, he is locally known. But 
his products must be high grade. Deep, 
mellow, rich land will grow all the or- 
dinary vegetables to the required degree 
of perfection, but the gardens must be 
kept under constant cultivation, and gen- 
erous quantities of fertilizers will have to 
be . -Size and quality and freshness 
are the things which count in the sale of 
truck; and these can be had for honest and 
well-planned toil. 

We never try to grow things much out 
of season; a few people buy these oddities, 


being wary about 
competition. It is well 
to be on good terms with 
all competitors, but it is 
dangerous to enter into a combination 
with them to boost prices. People will 
find it out; besides, it has something in 
it that will take away your independence, 
and paren your honesty. One has to 
watch the market. to discover the ship 
roduce he will have to compete with; 
or instance, the presence of a fine canta- 
loupe country near him will make it 
wasteful to grow these. Standardize on 























Twenty-one eggplants from one stalk 
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the produce which the people want and 
which they may not get unless you supply 
them with it. 

A fifth matter is regularity of delivery. 
People like to count on getting things; 
and nothing builds up a business faster 
than regular delivery. It is well also to 
deliver early; one is first on the ground, 
and his produce is fresh. 

A sixth consideration is cleanliness. 
Nearly all small fruits, and most of the 
vegetables, we sell in berry-boxes which 
are washed out every day. All produce 
taken from the ground is carefully washed 
in running water. Everything is pref- 
erably gathered on the morning of its 
delivery; but if it is gathered the after- 
noon before, it is washed and then laid 
on a clean table in a cool cellar. Vege- 
tables such as beets and. carrots are 
bunched neatly and tied securely. 

And what pays best to grow? After a 
good deal of experience I will say that for 
us, the following fruits have been most 
profitable: Strawberries, raspberries (the 
reds ahead of the blacks), currants, plums 
(the yellow-gage, the old red sweet and 
the red Japanese seem best), peaches, 
apricots eg early eating-apples. 

Among the vegetables we have found 
these most profitable: Lima beans, peas, 
sweet corn, peppers, beets, onions, to- 
matoes and string beans. 
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Walnuts and Apples 


I AM skeptical as to the special toxicity 
of the walnut. (See page 34, May.) 
There is, near here, an old orchard inter- 
spersed with black walnut trees ranging 
in size from saplings to 18 or 20 inches in 
diameter. Most of them are taller than 
the apple trees. The orchard has been 
neglected for many years and is used as a 
cattle run—one can scareely term it a 
pasture. The apple trees are all in poor 
condition, but f saw only one entirely 
dead, and it was not near any of*the 
walnuts, but was surrounded by. other 
apples at usual distances. The apple 
tree showing the next most dead stuff is 
near an oak a foot or so in diameter— 
about the only oak in the orchard. Some 
of the apple trees are quite near walnut 
trees larger than themselves, but prob- 
ably not so old. A. G. M itler.. 


co 
Some New Fruits 


IX new apples, two new pears, three 

new plums, one new cherry, two new 
grapes and one new raspberry are reported 
in a recent bulletin from Geneva Station, 
New York. The apples are as follows: 

Lodi: Cross between Montgomery and 
Yellow Transparent. Tree and fruit re- 
semble Yellow Transparent, except tree is 
more vigorous and fruit ripens a little 
later. Fruit doesn’t soften at-center so 
quickly as Yellow Transparent. 

ina: Cross between Deacon Jones 
and Delicious. Fruit resembles Delicious, 
but larger than Delicious gets to be in 
New York state. Has the five crowns so 
characteristic of Delicious. 

Orleans: A sister plant of Medina. 
Fruit resembles Delicious, but keeps 
longer in common storage. 

Milton: Cross between Yellow Trans- 
parent and McIntosh. Fruit has the 
McIntosh taste and aroma. Comes in 
between Early McIntosh and McIntosh. 

Sweet Delicious: A sister plant of 
Medina. Resembles Delicious, but is a 
sweet apple. 

Sweet McIntosh: Cross between Law- 
ver and McIntosh. Resembles Lawver, 
but is a sweet apple. 


The New Pears 


Phelps and Pulteney are the two new 
ars. Phelps is a cross between Winter 
elis and Russet Bartlett. Fruit resembles 

Bartlett, but is later in ripening. Flavor 





better than Bartlett. Pulteney is a sister 
plant of Phelps. Season four weeks later 
than Bartlett. Fruit is duller in appear- 
ance than Bartlett. 

The new plums are American Mira- 
belle, President and Santa Rosa. The 
Mirabelle is a yellow plum of the Damson 
type. President is a variety originated in 

ngland and distributed in this country 
by a California nursery. A purple plum 
that has done well at Geneva—Santa 
Rosa is a Burbank plum, better in some 
ways than Abundance and Burbank. 

The new cherry is Giant-——another Bur- 
bank production. Ripens just after the 
Lambert; good quality. Flesh dark red. 

Pontiac and Sheridan are the new grapes 
—both being black grapes. The Geneva 
folks think the old reliable Concord will 
have to look out for Sheridan. 

Brant is the new raspberry—one of the 
purple sorts. Plants quite resistant to 
raspberry diseases. 


elias 


Potting Strawberries 


B* potting strawberries in midsummer I 
get almost a full crop the following 
season. For-a good many years I have 
followed the plan here described: 

I use two-inch and three-inch pots. 
These pots are filled with a mixture of 
two-thirds moderately stiff clay and one- 
third garden loam; in the bottom of each 
pot I put a half-trowelful of old manure, 
which acts both as a drain and as a mois- 
ture-holder. This mixture of soil is run 
through a  one-eighth-inch-mesh wire 
screen before being put in the pots. It is 
firmed down rather tightly. 

The pots are then sunk in the ground 
and the sturdy runners are set in them, a 
small stone being used to hold each runner 
in place. If an additional runner grows 
from the young plant, cut it off. As soon 
as the plants have taken root, give a 
gentle but thorough watering. This will 


_establish growth almost immediately. 


For a month, the only attention needed 
is an occasional watering. 

Before setting out the plants, I always 
lift them from the bed in the pots, and 
assemble them in some semishaded place 
where the pots are resunk in soft soil. The 
plants, one by one, are trimmed of dead 
and dying leaves, and are given other 
little attentions to make them sturdy. 
For two weeks they are kept in this new 
place, and they are watered every evening. 

When setting in the new bed, invert 
each pot, tap slightly, and catch the plant 
and soil in the hand. Set the plant with 
the surface of the pot-soil flush with the 
surface of the bed, or the least bit below 
it. I usually set the new bed late in 
August or early in September. R. 
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How I Water Cucumbers 


| og summer I hit upon a plan to irri- 
gate cucumbers with the minimum of 
attention and I want to pass it along to 
readers of The Farm Journal. I had the 
land listed five feet apart each way, and 
at each cross where the hill would be, a 
hole was dug, with a spade, deep enough 
to bury a gallon jug. I had 24 of these 
jugs. I filled each one with water, corked 
it with a loose paper cork, and put one in 
each hole. On top I made a large hill 
with well rotted stable manure and earth 
thoroughly mixed. In these hills I planted 
eight cucumber seeds. I cultivated them 
as usual and got the finest crop of fine 
crisp picklers f have ever seen grow. 

It is simple; the water from the jugs 
furnished abundant moisture. If you 
haven’t the jugs, old cans or quart bottles 
will do. Place three quart bottles to- 
gether in a hill, or two half-gallon cans. 

Plant your late cucumbers this way 
and you will be surprised at the splendid 
yield and fine quality. Mrs. J. W. Ray. 
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Power heads and pum: 
jacks for every deep 
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Steel Eclipse Windmills 
—built like a fine engine. 











Engine-driven home watev 
plants. Sizes 800 gallons 
per hour and larger. 


fe back-breaking, time-wasting 
ordeal of pumping and carrying water 
is actually costing you money. For a few 
cents a day—much less than your time is 
worth—you can have the equivalent of 
city water when and where you want it. 


There is atype and size Fairbanks-Morse pump- 
ing outfit that will fit your requirements and 
our pocketbook—only a few are shown here. 
here is the home water plait that supplies 
water under pressure—driven Ly an electric mo- 
tor or by that powerful, tireless little plugger, 
the ‘‘Z’’ Engine that you know so well, 
This same dependable engine, belted to the Fair- 
banks- Morse Self-oiling Pump Jack, will makethe 
pump handle a thing of the past and, by abun- 
dant watering, increase your profits on livestock. 
Or you can put the wind to work by installing 
the Steel Eclipse Windmill—the windmill that 
starts sooner and pumps longer because it is 
built with the same precision that was formerly 
found only in the finest engines. 
Since the Fairbanks-Morse line is so complete, 
ou can rely —_ the recommendation of the 
FM Dealer. your dealer or send coupon 
for details. : 
If you prefer not to pay cash for a genuine Fair- 
banks-Morse water plant, ask your dealer to ex- 
plain the Fairbanks- Morse Finance Plan. 
Fairbanks-Morse products also include 
“Z” Engines, Fi rinders, Home Light 
and Power Plants, Fairbanks Scales, 
Washing Machines, Electric Motors, Gen- 
eral Service Pumping Equipment, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers Chicago,U.S.A. 
Felshante-Bhome Every Line a 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State 
in the U: 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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LIVESTOCK 


If I were a pig I wouldn’t lie 

In a dusty house in hot July, 

But off to pasture I’d surely go 

To eat alfalfa, and grow and grow 























Buildings for Swine 


raise a pig and fatten it for 


- 12" Ventilator 


M. S. Munson 


Use two-inch lumber for floor, and 
4 x 6-inch pieces for skids or runners. 





I: takes at least six months to 






market, and the average length 
of time is longer than that. The 
best market months are April and 
May in spring, August and Septem- 
ber in fall. 

This means that to catch the best 
spring market, pigs must be farrowed 
in late fall—say October or Novem- 
ber, and kept growing through the winter. 
To catch the August and September market, 
and the better prices at that time, pigs 
must be farrowed about February or March. 

Anybody who knows what the weather is 
like in the Corn Belt, which is by the same 
token the Swine Belt, will tell you that fall 
pigs or late winter pigs, as well as brood 








Removable 
Wood 
Troughs 


Removable 
Pen 
Partitions 








Floor plan, 
six-pen permanent house 
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Note protected windows in roof. 


Root windows protected 
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sows carried through the winter, need 
pretty good shelter—buildings that are 
warm and dry. Nobody has any business 
trying to carry fall pigs through winter, or 
to produce winter pigs, without first-class 
buildings. Better instead to have the sows 
farrow in May or June when the weather is 
warm and sell the pigs along in December 
when the market receipts are heavy. 

So much for the importance of 
buildings. Now for a few of the 
essentials of good buildings. The 
two prime essentials are that the 
houses be warm and dry; there should 
also be plenty of sunlight, and venti- 
lation without drafts. 

Hog houses are of two types—the 
permanent or centralized, and the 
portable or colony house. The per- 
manent house is a large and durable 
structure, providing for a number of 
pens. The portable house is small, 
simply constructed and durable, with 
the obvious advantage of being easy 






SHINGLE OR 
OMPOSITION RooFr 


End of permanent house. A high 
foundation prevents damage usually 
caused by hogs rubbing against 
building | 


to move from one location to another. 
This type of house makes quite a hit 
with renters. 


HE “A” house, shown at right, 

is a type of movable house that 
can be built easily and quickly and 
has proven very satisfactory. The 
slope of the roof is such that pro- 
tecting pig-fenders are not needed 
along the sides inside; they are, 
however, needed across the ends. 
The frame of this structure can be 
made of light material if one wishes 
to reduce the cost, but substantial 
construction pays better in the long 
run. All the material can be bought 
in short lengths, with the consequent 
aoving in cost. Short-length lumber 
should be bought cheaper per thou- 
sand feet than the longer lengths. 


Permanent building 


The ‘‘A” type portable - 
house can be built on Soy a 








The portable feature permits the 
“A” house to be moved from one 
pasture to another, closer to shade 
and water, to better protectian from 
winds in winter, isolation during an 

‘ epidemic, and lessens the fire risk. 
It does require more time to- loék 
after animals, going from house to 
house in the colony. Caring for 
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* Hollow Ti 






Cross-section, permanent house. Note the 
hollow tile under floor, also the drain crease 


in alleyway 


several houses is difficult, and if several 
litters are penned together, they tend to 
crowd into a few houses rather than to dis- 
tribute themselves among all. 


HE permanent-type hog-house costs 

more than the movable houses do. One 
of the most popular styles is the half- 
monitor house shown. Dimensions are 
12 x 42 feet, and there are six pens. 

Because sunlight is the best preventive 
for disease, the placing of the windows in 
the roof of this building permits the direct 
sunlight, to reach every corner sometime 
during the day. The floor is hollow tile 
covered with concrete. A slight slope of 
the floor provides for drainage. Pig- 
fenders are necessary in this type of build- 
ing, except in corners. 
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q Treatment for Colic 
of Horses 











OME of the common. causes of colic 

are: Sudden changes of feed; damaged 
feed; too much or too little feed; irregu- 
larity in feeding; feeding when hot, tired 
and sweaty; allowing much cold water 
wher hot and tired; allowing much water 
just after a meal; feeding new hay or new 
oats; exposure to wet and cold; standing 
in a cold draft when hot; excessive use of 
drugs; cooked feed; lack of salt; impure 
water, etc. 

In the medicine-cabinet at the barn 
there should be some remedies to use 
when a horse is attacked by colic and 
while waiting for the arrival of the veteri- 
narian. When a horse suffers an attack of 
spasmodic colic, give him a pint of raw 
linseed-oil in which may be shaken up a 
teaspoonful each of essence of ginger and 
peppermint and an ounce of paregoric. 
These medicines, with the exception of 
paregoric, will help in flatulent colic, but 
it is well to add one to two ounces of 
pure turpentine dnd one teaspoonful of 
fluid extract of nux vomica. The medi- 
cine should be given very slowly and 
carefully to avoid getting some of it into 
the windpipe and lungs. For flatulent 
colic it is even better to give at first two 
to four ounces of hyposulphite of soda 
dissolved in a cupful of hot water and to 
which is added, when cold, half an ounce 
each of aromatic spirits of ammonia and 
sulphuric ethgr or sweet spirits .of niter, 
and one teaspoonful each of essence of 
ginger and peppermint, with cold water 
to make one pint. This may be followed 
in an hour with a pint of raw linseed-oil, 
one to two ounces of pure turpentine and 
one or two teaspoonfuls of fluid extract of 
nux vomica. Rectal injections of soapy 
warm water and a little glycerin may also 
be given at intervals of an hour. 

A good drench to keep mixed up for 
colic is composed of two parts of oil of 
peppermint, @5 parts each of pure tur- 
pentine, essence or tincture of ginger and 
sulphuric ether, and 32 parts of raw lin- 
seed-oil. One pint is the dose. It is bet- 
ter, however, to add the ether at time of 
administration and keep it, for the pur- 
pose, in a closely stoppered bottle in a 
cool place and away from fire. It is very 
inflammable, so must be carefully han- 
dled, A, 
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To Keep Flies Away 


A formula for spray to keep flies off 
cattle follows: Four quarts coal-tar dip, 
four quarts fish oil, three quarts coal oil, 
three quarts whale oil, one and one-half 
quarts oil of tar, three pounds laundry 
soap. 

Dissolve the soap in warm water, add 
the other materials and mix thoroughly, 
Then add enough warm water to bring the 
amount up to 30 gallons. Spray cows 
with this twice a day—once in mornin 
(after milking and milk has been remov: 
from the barn) and once.in the afternoon. 

If you have 40 cows, the amounts called 
for in the formula will make enough 
“dope” to last a month. If you have only 
ten cows, use one-fourth the amount of 
each material. Apply to the animals’ 
coats with a spray pump—one of the com- 
pressed-air tank sprayers would be fine. 








Agood It is not cash nor credit, 
living Nor legislation, nay— 
and Alfalfa in the meadow 
Is what makes milk cows pay. 
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Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 


The new De Laval has 
the wonderful ‘‘float- 
ing bowl”—tHe great- 
est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to. skim 
cleaner. It also runs 
easier with milk goin 
through the bowl, an 
lasts longer. 


$200 a year. 


OUR old separator may be running 


doing good work, but is it? Here is 
an easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask 
Ng? De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
e Laval and try this simple test : 
After separating with your old 
separator, wash its bowl and tin- 
ware in the skim-milk. Hold the 
skim-milk at normal room tem- 
perature and run it through a new 
De Laval. Have the cream thus 
recovered weighed and tested. 
Then you can tell exactly if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 
Thousands have tried this plan and om a new 
many have found a new De Laval would 
increase their cream money from $25 to nearestoffice below. 




















ou may think it is 


Hand-Electric-Belt 
*6®2 t0' 143° pown 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthl 


Payments 


Trade allowance 
ade on old sepa- 
rators of any make 
as partial — 
avail, 
See your De Laval 
Agent or write 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 





Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 














The white patch 
that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 5}0c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
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TUBE PATCH 




















Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 


ATENT, Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 









SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk, Then, after you findit T>— 
to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may 
y balance in cash or easy mon 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 Ibs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
Monthly payments as low as } 


Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near you insure prompt 
delivery. ° 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-J, Bainbridge, N. Y., or 
Dept. 3-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Don’t Cut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 


HOCK OR BURSITIS 
FOR 








will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
NEWTON'S 
Compound 





or, Worms, Most for cost. 
Two cans for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
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PROTECTS 
POLAR PERIL 


OMMANDER BYRD 
carried PYRENE to 
the Pole because he had to 
have dependable protec- 
tion against fire. 
PYRENE is man’s best 
friend, wherever there is 
danger from fire. IM- 
PROVED PYRENE is 
always ready to work 
quickly and save life and 
property on land, sea or 
in the air. 


PYRENE MFG. CO. 
Newark, N. J. 





Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers 




















HANSEN'S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 

















Making Butter 
and Cheese 
on the Farm 


To make the highest quality use these 
Hansen's Products that are absolutely 
and uniformly pure. Used by the finest 
cheese and butter makers in the world. 


Hansen’s Danish peste Color 
4 ounce Bot 
Will color 400 oy of butter. 


Hansen’s Rennet Erattets 
Package of 2 


Will make 250 lke of cheese. 


Hansen’s Stepese Color Tablets 
Package of 12 
Will color 600 Ibs. of cheese. 
Junket Tablets for making Cottage 
Cheese or Delicious Desserts 15c 


Sold by Druggists and Dairy Supply 
Stores. If you can't get them we will 
send with each order a free copy of a 
valuable booklet “The Story of Cheese” 
Send stamps or money order. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 














New Dairy Records 











WO more cows—a Brown Swiss and a 

Guernsey—have been admitted to the 
fraternity of 1,000-pound butterfat pro- 
ducers; a new Ayrshire champion has bobbed 
up; and a Milking Shorthorn has broken the 
butterfat record for the United States. 

The Brown Swiss cow is June’s College 
Girl, owned by C. F. Osborne, Hampton, 
Iowa. She is the second cow of the Brown 
Swiss breed to reach the 1,000-pound goal, 
and both these Brown Swiss cows are in the 
Middle West. These two records are going 








The new 1,000-pound Guernsey 


to make a lot of farmers look upon the yodel 
cows with more consideration. Osborne’s 
cow produced 24,751 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 1,062 pounds of butterfat, in a year. 
This worthy dairy matron weighs 1,700 
pounds, and is a big eater—she ate from 20 
to 30 pounds of grain, 25 pounds of mangels, 
25 pounds of corn silage, four pounds of dried 
beet-pulp, one pound of molasses and all the 
ground alfalfa she wanted daily. A good 
milker must be a good eater—no getting 
away from that. 

The new 1,000-pound Guernsey is Ger- 
trude Claire, owned by Floyd Hartzell, 
Renfrew, Pa. In one year this cow gave 
20,738 pounds of milk, containing 1,020 
pounds of butterfat. This makes her the 
fifth highest cow of the Guernsey breed. 
With the exception of the last two months, 
this cow was milked by a milking-machine. 

The Shorthorn that missed getting into 








Ruth, the Shorthorn champion 











DOWN NOW 


—And No More | 


Payments 
Until Oct. 1st, Buys This 
Famous ONE-PROFIT 


WITTE 


* on 
Stationary Engine 
$ =m DOWN Here’s an amazing bargain— 
Buys this famous rugged, depend- 
able WITTE Throttling Governor 
Any Engine. Develops surplus horse-power 
SITIE Gegiee on gasoline, gas-oil, kerosene, distillate 
Up to 10 or tops. Simple and cheaper to oper- 
ate, trouble-proof and easy to start. 
Equipped with the celebrated WICO Magneto. 
Think of it—a a lete power unit for pumping. 
Order direct from this ad—wire at my expense if 
you are in a hurry. 


ALL — 24 Hour Shipments 
SIZES 
2 to 
25 H-P 








Easy Tosa 
EATRAL - GTi 


and I'll also send you 
FREE with 2 H. P. en- 
gine Pump Jack, 12 feet 
of guaranteed belting PS my eh Pa 
oom same write me today for my free 


pumping book or my New 
one oil can and a pair of llustrated Engine and Log 


pliers. With all this ee ead Tree Saw Gatalss iy ~ 
equipment you ve a ow prices an uable in- 
* formation on all WITTE 
complete power unit for | outfits. REMEMBER—ne 
pumping. second Jiken ay until Oct. 
ORDER NOW! | ist, an ane rear oane 











if you wis 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1626 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
1626 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1626 Witte Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
Quick shipments also made from nearest of 
these warehouses: OLIS, MINN.; 
ATLANTA, GA.; N, N. J.; RICH- 


MOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA.; DALLAS, ; LAREDO, 
TEX.; DENVER, COLO.; BILLINGS, 
MONT.; NEW YORK, N. Y.; ALBANY, 
N. Y.; BANGOR, ME.; ME.; PORTLAND, ORE.; 
LOS ANGELES, C 
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TO PAY Gy. 


Brings y' ew B ‘any size New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct a] factory. Machine 
earns its own cos t and more before you 
pay. We nonigeh Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as 
ONLY $3. 50 PER_MONTH 
No interest—No extras. Every machine 
teed a — against defects in material 










guaran 
and workmansh far > 
| our. farm at our wets 
30 _ Days’ Trial 4200" Shor000 ln 
Eagiont | to clean and tu 
te for Free Catalog “Folder today (22) 
ALBAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, It. 


EMPIRE-BALTIC 


Cream Separator 


All Sizes—Large or sma!l—sent 

paid for 30 ss s trial, Bargain 

As low as $19.75, Monthly terms. 
t cash. Free f 
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the 1,000-pound class is Ruth B, owned by 
Marquart Brothers, -Milton Junction, Wis. 
In one year she gave 21,641 pounds of milk 
containing 956 pounds of fat. This would 
make about 1,075 pounds of butter, wouldn’t 
it, boys? This cow is the first Shorthorn in 
the United States to give over 20,000 pounds 
of milk in a year. 

The new Ayrshire record—22,035 pounds 
of milk containing 979 pounds of fat—was 
made by Briery Lass, a Canadian cow. In 
making this record, the bonny cow produced 
110 pounds of milk in one day, which is also 
a world’s record for the breed. 

Anybody want to start a herd of Brown 
Swiss, Guernsey, Milking Shorthorn or 
Ayrshire cows? Stock Editor will tell you 
how to find some good animals. Why milk 
cows that give only 175 to 200 pounds of fat 
a year? Try something better. 


a € 


Sweet Clover and Bloat 


EARLY three head of cattle to the acre 

in summer on sweet-clover pasture is 
the record made on a North Idaho farm. A 
very good record, yet it is even more re- 
markable considering the fact that it was 
produced under only 22 inches of rainfall. 
Similar records have been secured by hun- 
dreds of other growers in many sections of 
the Intermountain and Pacific Coast areas. 
In all parts of these areas from one to two 
head of mature animals can be carried on an 
acre of this legume. 

One of the first questions asked by the 
prospective grower in regard to this crop 
was: ‘Will it cause bloat?’”’ Since the plant 
is a legume, the answer was in the affirma- 
tive, with the qualification that bloat might 
be expected only occasionally. In certain 
seasons more bloating than usual occurs on 
sweet-clover pasture. The situation is some- 
times so bad that a few farmers quit growing 
the crop. Most folks insist that its value is 
so much greater than the occasional ob- 
jectionable feature that they can not afford 
to be without the crop. So unquestionably 
it has come to stay. 

In previous seasons midwest farmers have 
had more cases of bloat from the crop when 
wet spring weather occurred. But not so 
in the West. Possibly the increased western 
acreage had something to do with the in- 
crease in the amount of bloat, and perhaps 
the methods of handling the animals on the 
pasture is partly the cause. In Idaho we 
first thought late-spring frosts were the 
cause of the trouble. But looking the 
situation over carefully, it was found that 
late-fall pasturing after the crop had been 
frozen produced no ill effects. 

Visits to a number of farms later in the 
season seemed to point to another condition. 
In one instance a farmer had lost a sheep the 
morning of the writer’s visit, and there was 
no question that bloat was the cause of its 
death. This farmer said the sheep had been 
on wheat stubble for about two weeks and 
the evening before our visit the sheep were 
turned into the sweet-clover pasture. By 
waiting until evening, the grower thought 
that the animals would be well filled up with 
the dry stubble pasture and would not eat 
much of the sweet clover. 

Another farmer visited the same morning 
told a story which compared in certain re- 
spects to the previous one. He used sweet- 
clover pasture for his dairy herd of 15 or 20 
grade and purebred Holsteins. His practise 
was to confine the animals in the barn at 
night, feeding them hay and grain, and give 
them the freedom of the pasture in the 
daytime. When they were turned to pasture 
in the morning they, like the sheep, were 
well filled up on dry feed. 

This leads to the question: ‘Is it not pos- 
sible that the animal that is well filled up on 
dry feed retains the green, fermenting sweet 
clover too long in its digestive tract?’’ What 
do you think? H. W. Hulbert. 


‘ aq «a 


A sad jolt was given the new registry associ- 
ation for Holsteins (the Holstein-Friesian 
Registry Association, Inc.) recently. Penn- 
sylvania Secretary of Agriculture F. P. Wil- 
lits decided animals registered in this associ- 
ation were not entitled to full indemnity 
when killed on account of tuberculosis. The 
state pays $40 for an animal not registered, 
and $70 for a registered animal. Thus, an 
animal registered in the new association isn’t 
registered at all, so far as the extra $30 in- 
demnity is concerned. 

































The return-of the native 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
is composed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer, Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


HE city grows larger every day—brighter its 
“Tes oem and harder its feverish activity. 
But underneath, there is beginning a movemenit 
back to our native soil. 


The hardship, the barren living which drove 
impatient youth away from the home farm, is 
giving way before the engineering genius of an 
electrical age. 


Since fresh water for live stock, kitchen and bath- 
room can be automatically pumped at a cost of 
a few dollars a year; since electric refrigeration 
and electric cooking are replacing the older, 
cruder methods at an actual saving of expense; 
since electric light is making the farm home a 
place where life can be enjoyed:—the glitter of 
the city is losing its attraction for farm boys 
and girls. 


Consult your light and power company if you 
think you can use electricity on your farm. They 
will tell you whether electrification can be made 
a@ success in your case, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
























Made from 
Simonds 
Superior 
metal cutting 
Steel 





SIMMONDS 


HACK SAWS “40 FILES 


The name Simonds on any 
cutting tool may be ac- 
cepted as assurance that no 
better cutting tool is made. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS, 
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Weather Reactions on 1926 


By B. W. Snow 

















EATHER conditions to June 1 have been distinctly tn- 
favorable this spring, both in the matter of field work 
and for plant growth. 

This situation has been almost country-wide in extent, affecting 
all standard crops, but the trouble has not been the same every- 
where nor all the time. 

From the temperature standpoint the first two months of the 
growing season ranged below normal practically everywhere, 
with long-time cold records broken very far to the south. 

On the other hand, temperature at this season of the year is 
not the important factor in crop production. The important 
feature this year, so far, has been the abnormal distribution of 
spring rain. In some sections, notably north from Central Iowa 
and from Nerthern Kansas into Canada, the rainfall in April and 
May was very short, following a similar deficiency covering the 
preceding six months. But during the same two months the 
Southwest, markedly in Texas and adjoining territory, experi- 
enced so much rainfall as to seriously interfere with all farm work. 

A larger part of the Ohio Valley had the same bad luck during 
the early part of the period, but with an earlier return to normalcy. 

So unusual has been the situation as to warmth and rainfall 
that general statements as to crop conditions can not be made, 
nor ¢an the different crops be considered together. 


Winter-W heat Prospects Improving 


For winter wheat the season has been distinctly favorable, cool 
weather and ample moisture combining to nurse along a cro 
that started rather poorly. At this time it is nearing harvest wit 
a distinctly good promise in acre yield. The exception is in 
Northern Kansas and most of Nebraska, where rainfall came too 
late to offset the effect of early drought. 

Broadly speaking, however, the winter wheat this year falls into 
the class of crops that improve as the season advances, a condi- 
tion that almost invariably brings yields above expectation. 

Harvest will be early, especially in the Southwest, and encouraged 


* by the high premiums bid for cash wheat over the futures, the 


movement to market will be hurried. 

Oklahoma and Kansas in the past few years have been turning 
toward combine-harvesters, cutting and threshing at a single 
operation, and this year these machines have been sold as fast 
as factories could turn them out. It follows, therefore, that if the 
harvest season is dry and favorable this southwestern wheat 
will be pouring into market by the time this article is in print. 
If, however, harvest should be wet, there will be heavy losses in 
quality and a bad crop to handle. 


discourage buyers, and lead speculative carriers to back away 
from the load. The normal result will be a period of declining 
prices during the early part of the crop year. The shortage in 
spring wheat, on the other hand, will mean a relatively small and 
late movement after the winter wheat is out of the way. 

The forecast, therefore, is for one of those seasons where the 
grower suffers low prices while his wheat is moving, and then sees 
advancing markets after the spring-wheat deficiency becomes 
apparent. 


Corn Unsatisfactory So Far 


A season favorable for winter wheat is equally unfavorable for a 
big corn crop. This old rule is already working this year. Cold, 
wet conditions delayed preparation of soil, planting and germina- 
tion, with the result that the acreage is smaller than was intended, 
and plant development is late. July weather, of course, is the 
great governing factor in corn, but at the same time the stand 
and the early growth are the foundations upon which a good crop 
must be built. Both are unsatisfactory this spring. 

Possibly a moderate crop might prove best in the end. There 
are large stocks of old corn carried over, and feeding possibilities 
are not so bright as expected, because of bad-weather losses in 
spring pigs. It is all very well to bid farmers help themselves by 
marketing their corn ‘‘on the hoof,” but when there is a shortage 
in hoofs, what is the farmer to do next? 


Oats, Hay and Fruits 


Oats acreage shows an increase again, but the crop outlook is by 
no means promising. Seeding was very late, and in the great cen- 
tral valleys it was carried on during or between showers. Noto- 
riously, a crop that is “‘mudded in” has a poor chance if it goes 
up against any hot, dry weather during jointing or bloom. A 
crop smaller than last year is easily forecast, in spite of the acreage 
increase. 

Another crop shortened by the weather this spring is hay. 
Dry weather, cold weather and, in spots, even too. much rainfall, 
are reflected in the poorest hay promise for several years. To 
some extent special forage crops will be relied upon for loos relief 
but at best hay supply will be short. And it must be remembered 
that a hay shortage, if it develops, will follow a winter feeding- 
season unusually prolonged, so that carry-over stocks are light. 

On the other hand, the same conditions that shortened hay 
have had the opposite effect upon fruit. Cold weather, without 
any warm period to tempt early bloom, held back the fruit buds 

beyond frost danger. The pres- 





Too Dry for Spring Wheat 


ent promise is for a good — 
of all standard tree and bus 





Spring wheat is quite another 
story. Six months of drought, 
followed by practically no rain 
in April and relatively little in 
May until the last week, was the 
record in the heavy-producin 
territory of the Dakotas aed 
Minnesota, and also Eastern 
Montana. Aside from the Mis- 
souri Slope in North Dakota 
the producing districts have had 
the worst early season in years. 

At this time there is spring 
wheat only just germinating 
where it should be jointing, an 
under such conditions a short 
crop is inevitable. 

y. Sandi has a better chance, 
because her season this year has 
not been so abbreviated as with 
us, but even in Canada the crop 
this year will be a constant race 
against time. 


Speculators Will Not Carry 
the Load 


This important difference be- 
tween winter- and spring-wheat 
prospects will go a long way to- 
ward fixing the character of the 
wheat market for the twelve 






HE'S BEEN 
MAULING ME 
SOMETHING 
FIERCE ! 
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fruits. Of course here and there 
are exceptions, but  broadl 
speaking it is now almost safe 
to claim a big fruit year. 
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ma Some folks think geese a nui- 
+ ee sance, but the birds have proved 
oe to be a blessing in Chaves coun- 
ase ty, N. Mex., where they are be- 
\ //N ing successfully used to clean 
pe ©00ucT/0" Johnson .grass out of cotton- 
1 a. fields, thereby saving many 

y dollars on hoeing bills. 

On a badly infested 60-acre 
at field on the C. C. Carry farm, 
ANS 82 geese practically cleaned out 


the Johnson grass. The cost of 
hoeing on the geese-treated field 
amounted to about 35 cents an 
= acre, while on 13 infested acres 
where geese were not used the 
ee hoeing bill amounted to over $3 
an acre. On another farm in the 
same county, 17 geese controlled 
the pesky grass on eight acres of 
cotton. A neighbor succeeded-in 
so thoroughly cleaning out John- 
son grass on ten infested acres 
of cotton by using 22 geese, that 
practically no hoeing was neces- 
ot sary. The geese were self-sup- 








months following July 1. A big 


winter-wheat crop, setifis And he always will be if we let him nae 


early market to catch the high 
spot-quotations, will tend to 





porting except during the win- 


hy not try geese for 
quack-grass? A. H. 
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They say 


I’m 
“fussy” 


WELL, let that go. I’m ready 
to admit that so far as pipe 
tobacco is concerned, I’ve got 
ideas. And if insisting on a 
tobacco that won’t bite the 
tongue or parch the throat is 
“being fussy,” you can write 
“guilty” alongside my name, 
and I won’t appeal the charge. 

I can’t speak for anybody 
else, but personally I smoke 
for pleasure! So I smoke Prince 
Albert. Tl say I do. Right 
after breakfast, on up until I 
switch off the light for the night. 
Pipe-load after pipe-load. Day 
after day. Prince Albert treats 
my tongue as gently as a mother 


handles a brand-new baby. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


JULY, 1926 


They tell me it’s the Prince 
Albert process that cuts out bite 
and parch. Fair enough. I'll 
testify before the well-known 
world that P. A. is the coolest, 
sweetest, most genuinely 
friendly smoke a fellow can get 
on this planet. You suspect that 
the minute you throw back the 
hinged lid on the tidy red tin and 
get a whiff of real tobacco. 
Now, I’m telling you to be 
fussy about your smoking. Many 
a pipe smoker has fooled him- 
self when he should have been 
soothing himself with P. A. I 
say it pays to be fussy about 
anything that means so much to 
aman. What do you think? 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
, Winston-Salem, N. C. 






P.A. is sold ev where in 
tidy red tins, pow and half- 
pound tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass humidors 
yes te sponge-moistener top. 
~> with every bit of 

Bite an ae vere removed 
Prince Albert process. 
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Above, the big Fokker airplane in which Commander 
Richard E. Byrd flew to the North Pole and back to 
Spitzbergen. Notice the three Wright nine-cylinder 
rotary air-cooled motors. On the right, Commander 
Byrd saying poecey to Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
at the start of the expedition © W. W. 











The stout gentleman on the left is 
Mr. oseph, and the others 
are very rare king-penguins, from 
the Antarctic © W. W. 
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This smart little sport hat is of silk, in and better 


black, red, green and yellow stripes. avy 
brim turns up at the back © U. & U. 








Heavens, what a tough bunch! They look hard-boiled, to be sure, 
gentlest, kindest and most affectionate of canine friends 
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This is a German invention, and it looks 
pretty good; no more < Ramer: eZ 


ing when spare tires go flat schools was holding a drill during Boy Week 





They are getting extraordinary speed out of small 
racing automobiles like this. With motors smaller 
than the Ford motor, and everything cut down for less 
wind + ee these little cars go two miles a minute 

© W. W. 





but the bull-dog is really the 
© W. W. 
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Here’s a glimpse of the big city stadium that you will see when you come to Philadelphia to the Sesqui- 
Centennial this summer. It was finished several months ago. In the picture one of the ie 2 
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Tapping a rubber tree to obtain 
Latex on a United States Rub- 
ber Pe, Plantation in the 
Far East. The Company now 
Owns over 7,000,000 trees. 








E Ss ARE 


GOOD TIRE 8S" 





Latex from the United States 
Rubber Company’s Plantation 
is transported to this country in 
tank steamers, is unloaded into 
tank cars, and so shipped to the 
Company's Tire Factories. 





Answering Some Questions about LATEX— 


The New Word in Tire Building 


uestion— What is Latex? 


A—Latex is the milky-white watery liquid 
that flows from the bark of a rubber tree 
when it is tapped. It is the source of all 
rubber. 


Q— Why then is ‘‘Latex’’ a new word in 
tire building? 

A—Because it was only when the United 
States Rubber Company began produc- 
ing Latex-trealed Web Cord that Latex was 
used in tire building. 


Q— How is Latex used in building United 
States tires? 


A—Every cord in a tire must be impreg- 
nated with rubber before it is built into 
the structure. In United States Tires this 
is done by soaking the cords in Latex. By 
this method, the cords are impregnated 
with pure natural rubber, giving the'cords 
exceptional flexibility and strength. 


Q—If only United States Tires use Latex 
to impregnate the cords, how are 
other tires built? 


A—The cords are ‘‘solutioned”’ in a bath of 


dissolved rubber; or they are ‘‘frictioned”’ 
—rubber squeezed into the cords by roller 
pressure. 


Q— Where does the United States Rub- 
ber Company get its Latex? 


A—A large part of it comes from the rubber 
trees on its own plantations in Sumatra 
and Malaya; and the balance from neigh- 
boring plantations where the United States 
Rubber Company Plantation Experts 
know the proper quality can be secured. 


Q—Is there then.a difference in Latex? 


A—Yes. Just as there is a difference in 
maple sugar, apples, peaches or pears, or 
the product of any tree. 


Q—Why don’t other tire builders use 
Latex? 


A—The processes for using Latex were dis- 
covered, patented and are owned by the 
United States Rubber Company. 


United States 


Trade Mark 


Rubber Company 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL 


BALLOON 
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Fac-Simile of the Declaration 


In CONGRESS, Juty 4, 1776 
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HIS is an exact reproduction of the Declaration of Inde- Delaware, who rose from a sick-bed to ride to Philadelphia and 
pendence, as drafted by Thomas Jefferson, approved by the cast the decisive vote that put the Declaration through, appears 
General Co: , and signed by its officers on July 4, 1776. near the center, third from the bottom. At the upper left is Button 

The long list of bitter accusations against King George "IL of Gwinnett, whose signature, of which there are only 35 known, 
England were no doubt largely justified by the actions of that is worth from $15,000 to $20,000. Signatures of Thomas Lynch, 
monarch and his ministers. Jr., are even rarer, only 28 being known to exist. 

The name of John Hancock, about whom Frank G. Moorhead 
writes interestingly on another page, dominates the group of Independence are referred to the great “History” by John H. 


tures at the bottom. Hazelton, which is, however, only available in the large libraries. 
names of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, Sam Nearly all libraries, small or large, can refer you to other sources 
Adams and John pe mem are easily found. Caesar Rodney of of information. 














Our Folks who would like to learn all about the Declaration of 

























Congress and “Farm 
Relief” 


Continued from page 9 











should be taken away from industry. 
Shoals of letters making this point are 
being received from farmers by Congress- 
men and administrative officials. ‘If we 
can’t level up, let us try leveling down,” 
say the writers. A combination of the 
agricultural West with the South for this 
purpose is not at all unlikely. 

It would be a disastrous move, in my 
opinion. The tariff is not the main cause 
of the disparity between agricultural and 
industrial prices. That is evident from 
the fact that the disparity is much less 
now than it was before the present high 
tariff went into effect, and also from the 
fact that under a high-tariff system there 
was no great disparity for 20 years before 
the war. 


Shall We Blame the Tariff? 


Moreover, American agriculture can per- 
haps less afford to dispense with tariff 
protection than industry. Hard-wheat- 
growers, wool-growers, sugar-producers 
cattlemen, dairymen, flax-growers and 
others would be overwhelmed by foreign 
competition were the tariff destroyed. 
Many industries, on the other hand, are 
now on an export basis, and can not 
profit from the tariff so much as they 
used to do. 
Thousands of farmers see that, of course, 
and are not ready to cut off their noses to 
spite their faces. Nevertheless, there is 
enough low-tariff sentiment among farm- 
ers to make it highly probable that the 
whole tariff issue will be keenly discussed 
in the near future. That vague cry 
“Equality for Agriculture” is still a slogan 
to conjure with. There is going to be more 
agitation based on the idea that the 
troubles of agriculture are artificially 
created and can be artificially cured. Con- 
gress will again be called on to wave a 
wand, and wipe out as by magic all the 
results of world changes in production 
and markets, overexpansion and over- 
capitalization of farm lands, tilling of 
marginal lands by marginal men, wastes 
in distribution and the cut-throat com- 
petition of farmers with each other. 


Congress Will Act in Some Direction 


One thing has been clear by the course and 
final shipwreck of the McNary-Haugen 
plan in the present session of Congress. 
Congress no icoane believes that the agri- 
cultural problem can be left to solve 
itself. That idea prevailed widely two 
years ago, but it is much weakened by the 
apparent stabilization of agricultural 
prices at a level relatively much lower 
than that of the pre-war period. For 
five or six months now the farm-com- 
modity purchasing-power index has hovy- 
ered around 13 per cent below the pre- 
war par. It was that fact that won 
eastern Congressmen over to the idea that 
the agricultural problem must be dealt 
with on a national basis. 

Thus Congressman Franklin Fort, of 
New Jersey, a banker and a business man, 
was one of the strongest fighters for the 
Tincher Bill. Fort analyzed the agri- 
cultural problem in the House in an 
address that brought universal com- 
mendation, and declared there is clearly 
a function for the Government to dis- 
charge in dealing with it. 

Meyer Jacobstein, of Rochester, N. Y., 
talked in a similar vein, although not 
supporting the Tincher Bill. Jacobstein’s 
economic demonstrations of the farmer’s 
difficulties were very impressive. 

Tincher, the head and front of the 
opposition to the [Continued on page 32 
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HE satisfaction of a job well done is the lot 

of every man who paints his barns and out- 

buildings with Lowe Brothers Standard Barn 
Paint. So true is this that during half-a-century 
thousands of farmers have asked for this paint by 
name. ‘Lowe Brothers Standard Barn Paint has 
unusual covering capacity. It gives you a real 
saving to start with. When you get it on you know 
it’s there to stay — resisting the weather and pro- 
tecting your barn and out-building investment. 
Lowe Brothers Derby Red is good barn paint, too. 
It costs a little less than “Standard,” for it is made 
extra heavy and should be thinned with an equal 
portion of linseed oil thereby requiring only half 
as many gallons of the paint. {The Lowe Brothers 
Dealer in your locality can supply you with a 
Lowe Brothers Paint or Varnish specifically made 
for any painting or finishing you may have in mind. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio - Factories - Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cw Brottes 
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from the i 
Galesburg, Kansas ——m—oo=s F.J. Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. 
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- Tobacco stems within the nest, 
Instead of straw or hay, 
Will kill all vermin on the hens 
And make the poultry pay 
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The Dane and His 


By F. M. Christiansen 


precisely the same as with his stock. 

He is not only kind and friendly, but ; 
painstakingly careful about their food and drink, and in keeping 
their quarters clean and sweet, and warm and ventilated. He 
yrovides a large tight run for his fowls. A hen is a stranger in a 
Yane’s garden, which is also well fenced off. 

Winter eggs, the dream of every poultryman, are the usual 
thing in Danish flocks. There is no magic about this attainment, 
either—it is a result of care and sensible feeding. 

The Danes feed oats, barley and wheat, coarsely ground. They 
reason that the better food is prepared for digestion outside the 
body, the less power is required to assimilate it in the body. Hence, 
much of the feed for all stock is ground or eaeeeee. A great many 
mangels and sugar-beets are fed to poultry. Roots are suspended 
in the hen-house or run, in a bag of fishing-cord mesh. The fowls 
peck at these until they are consumed. In this way the food is 
off the floor, keeps clean, provides exercise and play for the birds, 
and they are happy in their pur- 
suit. Apples, chopped up fine, are 
found to be excellent, and all man- 
ner of green stuff from the garden, 
not needed for the table, is pre- 
pared and fed to the fowls. 

Mangels and sugar-beets are great 
appetizers. They are rich in sugar 
lime and cellulose, and birds fed 
liberally on these every day will 
consume more grain, and conse- 
quently give more eggs. The lime 
content gives shell material. I 
heard no complaint about soft- 
shelled eggs while in Denmark. 


Ts Dane’s way with his chickens is 


Y brother, as well as other 
large raisers of poultry, is of 
the opinion that eggs can not be 
produced without feeding our In- 
dian corn, and so he always feeds it. 
The Danish summer is too short to 








ens 


weight, which he entered in his book, 
opposite my brother’s name. These 
buyers carry enough money with them to 
pay for all eggs bought, so there is no bother with checks, or 
discounts on checks, and the farmer always has ready money in 
his hand. 

I remarked to the buyer, as he pulled out a huge wallet, bursting 
with bills, to pay: “‘Aren’t fou afraid you’ll be robbed?” “Oh, 
no,”’ he replied, ‘‘that never happens.” Pretty nice, isn’t it? Yet 
every one knows that these men carry large sums of money about 
with them. 

The Dane does not use the bank as we do. My uncle is receiver 
of swine in his town, for a large Copenhagen abattoir. Every 
Monday morning he buys the hogs brought in by the farmers, 
and always on Saturday he gets a big roll of bills by registered 


mail, with which to pay for the swine. The seller had his money 
at once in hand. They like it. The express checks that I carried 
and cashed with suc 


facility, were a source of never-ending 
wonder to my people over there. 

But, to come back to the Cees: 
The egg-circle men carry to the 
offices of the circle all the eggs 
they gather; thence the e are 
sent out to the stores, hotels and 
to other countries. Eggs are al- 
ways retailed by weight, and cost 
so much a “kilo,” which is a little 
more than two pounds avoirdupois. 

The White Leghorn is a favorite 
layer, but there are many mongrel 
flocks met with everywhere, and 
they are hardy, good layers and 
table fowl. Danish eggs are sold 
everywhere in Engiand as well as 
on the Continent. 


aq 


Turkey Talk 














mature Indian corn, and therefore 
it must be imported from America; 
thus you see what an expense that 
item alohe is. In Denmark, Indian corn is known as maize. Any 
one there, speaking of ‘‘corn,”’ means the small grains, such as 
wheat, oats, barley or rye, and when he wants to indicate Indian 
corn he always says maize. 

I rather laughed at their seriousness in feeding maize, for I 
said that we did not hold maize in such esteem as egg-food in 
America. We thought it made fowls too fat, made birds lazy, 
and they fell off in their egg-laying. But, on the contrary, these 
Danish hens lay superiorly on maize. The egg yolks have a 
delightful pale straw color, and birds can do with less feed. I 
suggested they feed their own excellent wheat and let off buyin 
the expensive maize. But they have been feeding it so long, an 
with such excellent results, they will not change. It may be that 
it is the mangel-maize ration that is responsible for the astound- 
ing results. They feed legumes, too, which are full of lime-salts, 
and animals must have them to use in body building. 


_ Danes are very careful in handling their eggs not to touch 
them much, for that destroys the “bloom,” and the egg robbed 
of that rapidly deteriorates. If an egg gets dirty, and must be 
washed, it is put aside and used at once in the farmer’s family. 

Egg-circle men gather from the farmers twice a week. 
One meets their big woneuk tated with crates on the fine high- 
ways. One morning a wagon drove in at my brother’s gate as I 
stood im the barnyard. My brother went to the granary and 
placed two bushel baskets full of eggs on a portable scale to weigh 
them. The metric system is used everywhere, and he ascertained 
the eggs weighed so many “kilo” (kilogram), and he proceeded 
to carry the baskets out to the wagon, where the egg buyer was 
arranging a crate to receive them. 

“Wait,” I said, “until the man comes to see the weight.” 

“Oh,” replied my brother, “he'll not come and look. He takes 
our word for it.” s 
So the eggs were carried out to the buyer, who asked their 


The White Leghorn is a favorite with the Danish farmer 





ROBABLY no one in his right 

mind ever attempted to master 
completely the hen or turkey lan- 
guage, yet every successful poultryman knows that it is essential 
to know the meaning of a few of the sounds made by his charges. 
Whether they are words or phrases is of no matter. Chickens 
are so common that most all people on the farms know their 
hungry notes, their warning cackles, their defiant squawks; but 
turkeys are not understood so well because they are not raised 
so widely. 

A little turkey peeps enough like a chicken so that any one 
understanding chickens readily knows when his poults are cold, 
hungry or scared. But the adults do not talk the universal lan- 
guage of infant fowldom. For example, the sight of a hawk or 
eagle, or even an airplane for the first few times, provokes a long 
tremulous ‘‘aw-aw-aw-aw-awk” |repeated at intervals while the 
bird turns one crafty eye skyward. At this note all the young 
poults take cover like so many quail while the older birds keep a 
cautious look-out. Chickens soon learn the note and sc for 
cover when they hear it. A person who can imitate the sound can 
produce a comical result by giving the danger signal in a barnyard 
where there are turkeys. 

Another of the enemies of the turkey is the snake. But the 
turks tell when a snake is around in a different manner from the 
way they tell of other dangers. The snake warning is an explosive 
“kwit.”’ It is impossible to spell this so it can be told in print 
from the pleased “kwit” of satisfaction over some titbit, but the 
ear makes no mistake. If a snake is found in the open by a band 
of turkeys they will form a ring around it at a safe distance and 
commence to kwit, watching intently. There they will stay until 
the snake crawls away under cover or until some one hears their 
calls and comes to kill the snake. 

Turkeys are invaluable as watchers for certain dangers. They 
probably are not such good sentinels as guineas, and do not make 
so much noise, but they are valuable, nevertheless. Doubtless 
other readers can Sarai other examples of turkey talk. 

California. Roland D. Johnson. 
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How To Fatten Fryers 
By R. T. Parkhurst 











HEN cockerels are about seven or 

eight weeks old, they should be 
separated from the pullets. At this time 
place the most promising, vigorous, and 
quick-maturing cockerels that are wanted 
for breeding purposes in a separate yard 
or range, and give them the same manage- 
ment as the pullets. As a general rule, all 
other cockerels should be sold as soon as 
they are big enough. It is usually good 
economy to market them as soon as they 
reach a size for which the market will 
pay a reasonable price. It is often possible 
to improve the quality and increase the 

















on the Cloverdale Poultry Farm, Indiana 


weight' of these market cockerels by 
fattening either in small pens or fattening- 
crates. 

In pen fattening, the cockerels are kept 
for ten days or two weeks in a well-venti- 
lated, dry pen that does not allow too 
much moving about and is sufficiently 
dark that it has a tendency to quiet them. 
Somewhat better results are obtained by 
using a fattening-crate. A simple home- 
made crate can easily be made. If ex- 
tensive fattening practise is going to be 
carried on, it will probably pay to get a 
galvanized-wire battery, as the batteries 
are more sanitary and will last much 
longer. The fattening-crate should be 
placed in a darkened, well-ventilated 
room. 

The average producer does not realize 
the value of fattening poultry for market. 
Only 10 per cent of ths products reaching 
most fattening establishments are ready 
to kill. Properly fattened birds show off 
to better advantage either alive or dressed. 

The best b for fattening are the 
—— purpose breeds such as Plymouth 

ks, Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds 
and Orpingtons. White, buff and red 
[Continued on page 30 
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TEE. 
Remember, No More Payments Until Oct. 1 


TAKE A YEAR TO PAY 


The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting this won- 
derful engine in every county in America, so you can buy it on 
practically your own terms, with a year to pay. On my liberal 
30 day test proposition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and the 
low balance can be split up into small payments to suit. Scrap 
your old engine and pay a little on the WITTE. 







Gas-Oil or Gas 


STARTS easy in coldest 

weather. Special pis- 
ton constraction means 
more power for less fuel. 
Speed regulator enables 
it to be used on lightest 
jobs as well as the heav- 
test work. Takes the place 
of several engines. Iron 
Clad Lifetime Guarantee, 
All Sizes — 2 to 25 H-P, 


On my plan this master WITTE Engine will 
literally pay for itself, and make you a am 
profit besides, in the first year. Simply sen 


me your name and address—a card will do—to get a free copy of my 

big illustrated book that gives real engine facts. No obligation to 

ou—the risk is all mine. Or, if you are interested, ask for our 
g and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or Pump Catalogs. 


Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1621 Witte Building, 
1621 Empire Bidg., 
1621 Witte Bidg., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Quick shipments also made from nearest of these warehouses: MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN.; ATLANTA, GA.; TRENTON, N. J.; RICHMOND, VA.; TAMPA, FLA.; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.; DALLAS, TEX.; LAREDO, TEX. DENVER, COLO.; 
BILLINGS, MONT.; NEW YORK, N. Y. ALBANY, N. Y. BANGOR, ME; 
PORTLAND, ORE.; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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STANDARD mrensnes COMPANY 

3230 Como Ave.S8.E., Minneapolis, Minn. & 
Eastern Sales Branch: 140 Codar St, Now York 
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Chicken Thieves 


Outwitted 
By Margaret Conn Rhoads 











N Iowa farm lad, John Ross, was con- 
cerned for the safety of a fine pen of 
chickens. For a number of days there had 
been steady reports of this farm or that 
being robbed of a good share, or in some 
cases the entire farm flock, of poultry. 

In every case the thieves had made their 
get-away without being caught and no one 
had aclue as to whom the culprits might be. 

“No good in a watch-dog éven,”’ said one 
farmer who had been visited by these nightly 
prowlers. ‘‘We found our Shep had been 
given a dose of chloroform to keep him quiet 
during their operations.”’ 

“And one can’t stay up every night to 
receive them should they decide to make 
your place the next on their list,’’ said an- 
other farmer. 

It was a question, but John Ross decided 
to do everything in his power to save the 
flock of purebreds he had helped to build up. 
He screened the inside of the windows with 
a heavy fencing-wire. He double padlocked 
the door to the coop, although he knew 
chicken thieves would carry the tools to 
open a padlock quickly. Then he suddenly 
thought of a novel idea that really saved his 
flock, simple as it was. 

He took his mother’s life-size dress-form, 
dressed it up in old clothes, slouch hat, 


“overcoat and all, and he armed the creatufe 


with his shiny toy pistol. ‘It gleams in the 
moonlight just like a real weapon,” he said 
to himself as he hurried in out of the falling 
snow. 

In the morning when the men of the house 
went out to do the chores they got a good 
laugh out of John’s odd figure standing 
guard at the chicken-shed door. But upon 
investigation their mirth changed to ad- 
miration, for there at the back of the hen- 
house were many footprints in the snow that 
had fallen in the night. Evidently the 
marauders had found the wire a hindrance 
to their operations and had decided to go 
around and try thedoor. The armed creature 
had undoubtedly scared them away, as the 
footprints in the snow at the front of the 
house showed only around the corner, and 
then the tracks were far apart, off across the 
field to where a car had been waiting. 

“A silent sentinel, sure,’’ said John’s 
father as he and John finished the count on 
the chickens and found not one gone. 

“Imagine Mother’s dress-form, dolled up 
in the old scarecrow’s clothes, scaring away 
those daring fellows,’’ laughed John, as he 
fed the flock. 
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How To Fatten Fryers 


Continued from page 29 


preferred because of their light-colored pin- 
feathers. 

The length of the fattening period varies 
from two to three weeks. At the start of 
the feeding period, the poultry should be 
starved 24 hours and given no water for 
twelve hours. The first few. days only a 
little feed is given and the amount is gradu- 
ally increased until the birds will eat all they 
want in 20 minutes. The common practise 
is two feeds at twelve-hour intervals, al- 
though occasionally three feeds a day are 
given. The ration should be the consistency 
of thick cream. Occasionally a little salt, 
grit and green feed may be added profitably 
to the ration. Watch the appetites of the 
birds and remove those birds which fail 
4 eat. A good feeder can expect about a 

— r cent gain on springers (one and 
oP alf pounds up), and 40 per cent on 
broilers (one and one-half pounds). 

A good ration for summer feeding is: 57 
per cent grain oat groats, 40 per cent corn- 
meal, 2 per cent charcoal, 1 per cent alfalfa 


meal. 

The same ration can be used for both 
pen and crate fattening. This feed should 

mixed with sour skim-milk or buttermilk, 
to the consistency of thick cream. If skim- 
milk or buttermilk is not available, use 
semi-solid buttermilk, or buttermilk ound 
diluted one part by weight to four parts of 
water; or, you can use dried buttermilk or 
skim-milk powder, diluted one part to eight 
parts of water. 















From Peoria, 
Illinois, Mr. C. 
J. Miller writes, 
“T am enthusiastic about your book 
on poultry feeding. It is the best book 
on this subject I have ever read.—’ 

“Feed From Egg to Market ” gives 
essential authoritative information 


in concise form that every poultry 
raiser should have. Profusely illustrated, 
written so anyone can understand it. 


FREE 


We will send you this valuable book free on re- 
quest if you mention your feed dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 570, Clinton, Iowa 
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ONE MILLION — AMERICAN- INSPECTED 


Quality, ity, Ege Pro Production and Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popular 
Chicks in Quality Matings as follows, 100% 

tive Delivery—Postpaid Summer Prices 100 

White, Brown, Buff, Black gy nee -+-$5.00 $ 9. 

Barred and Wh. Rocks, Reds, Anco 6.00 
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Lt. Brahma, Ar wget, W ih woe 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $101 per 100 straight. ight ‘Assorted, 
ras 100. There is still time to put in these Famous Nabob 
SE hicks this season if you Act Quickly. Get our Big Lllus- 
trated 80 Page ecabaiog for further information on Rare Va- 
rieties, etc. nternational B.C. A. R 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-3 Gaanhion, Ohio 


NARRAGANSETT TurkeY Book FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs at 
home with the chickens. Ittells how to get started 
= iy Sovkage that do not wilt and droop and 








but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the ‘day. they a Gives records of rema 
results with turkeys all over the U. Interesting 
pamphlet of instructive ‘‘ turkey talk’’ free to farmers. 


BURNS W. BEALL, R. F.D. 6, CAVE CITY, KY. 


BABY CHICKS i pz. Fos Postoest. 1008 a 


Wh. Boff & Br. Leghorns Anconas wei “ti. to 
Barred & White Rocks, R.1.Reds ; : : 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes’ Se is oO 





Buff foes Black Minorcas . kee 3.00 

se Odds & Ends, $8. Sy Mixed * 10-50 

, Order from this ad. Save time. Fine Cata. Free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 19 BUCYRUS, OHIO 


SQUAB (tj BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 

printed in colors an, oes to do it. You 

ill be surprised. UTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

300 H St., Meirose. “Highlands, Mass. 


White Leghorn Hens and Males now rat 


Thousands of eight week old Pullets, Also Debs | Chie 








E ested, igreed stock, egg bi 

Wines at 16 og oes a. ete * Catalog at cesial LF 

letin free. Iship C. O. D. and guarantee en eee 
e Union, Grand Rapids, M 





CHICK 


Balance few days before shippin r low prices are 
causi agente, 12 kinds pv ef Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 910 Pleasant , Me. 


CHICKS. C. O.D. soe onienne 
Sg Seteated. Breeding supervised by expert judge. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


SUMMER PRICES Sc UP. 14 Varie- 
CHIX 2s 3 
» “Pree Catalog. J 
Clinton, 


BOOTH POULTRY vanes Box 516, 


$190 Mads 100 
BOOKS ORDER 
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Poultry Notes in 
Passing 











All things considered, from beginning to ending, 

Hatching and catching and feeding and tending, 

Chasing and killing and scalding and pickin’, 

There's a great deal of work about raising a 
chicken. 

Watching the hen while she’s doing the hatching, 

Watching her, too, while she’s eating and 

” scratching, 

Guarding 'gainst hawke and ’poSsums and rats, 

Driving off crows and dogs and cats, 

Ready ail day to give something a lickin’— 

There’s a great deal of work about raising a 
chicken. 


APONS weighing from ten to twelve 

pounds were sold on the Chicago market 
in April at 40 cents.a pound by Mrs. J. C. 
Caldwell, of Iowa. The birds were caponized 
when weighing about two pounds, and kept 
with the rest of the flock until midwinter. 
They were then kept in a small yard and fed 
oats and corn, and a dry mash consisting of 
ground oats, cornmeal, tankage and dried 
buttermilk. Plenty of sour milk was always 
available. 





rear of the house so they can be raised up. 
Then the cleaning can be done with a hoe. 
The photo plainly shows how it is done. 

Indiana. Bruce Hardy. 


Rats were cleared off the premises, 
writes a poultry breeder, by making 
whitewash yellow with copperas, and 
covering e laces with it, pouring 
it into crevices which the rats frequented. 


A peculiar parasite has recently been dis- 
covered by F. R. Beaudette, poultry patholo- 
gist, in a number of fowls sent to the New 
Jersey Experiment Station for diagnosis. 
The worm is found imbedded in the wall of 
the true stomach, just in front of the gizzard. 


Lola Sullivan, a poultry club girl of Ten- 
nessee, closed her annual report last year 
with the jingle at top of page. 


Business of the Washington Co-Operative 
Egg and Poultry Association increased nearly 
90 per cent in 1925, and represented a 
volume of nearly $11,000,000. The mem- 
bership meeting held recently represented 
5,000 poultry producers in Western Wash- 


ington. 
Nest-eggs are not necessary for good egg 
production, as we have believed for ages. 
Those who use trapnests do not use 


nest-eggs. & 


An excellent record was made by Mrs. 
W. L. Elzey, of Virginia, who started Jan- 
uary, 1925, with 225 hens and pullets, and 
during the year sold poultry and eggs to 
the amount of $953.89, and paid for feed 
$316.25, leaving a profit of $637.64 


I stopped egg-eating by putting China 
eggs in each nest. That discouraged the 
bit. H. L. Perkins, Maine. 





pers for young chickens is 
mighty essential in the month 
of July. 














your overall pocket. 


repair shop. 


Big Ben Baby Ben America 





$3.25 $3.25 $1.50 


estclox 
( 


(( 


For your overall pocket 


R the dust and grit of 

the fields, tinkering on the 
tractor, or working in the 
woodlot, stick Pocket Ben in 


Pocket Ben is a sturdy 
watch that will go where you 
go and keep going. He re- 
sponds to good care just as any 
watch does, but he will take 
without a whimper a sock that 
would put a finer watch in the 


When the day’s work is over, 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Sleep-Meter 
$2.00 


Westclox 





and there’s some occasion to 
dress up, plenty of Pocket Bens 
change from the overalls into 
the best suit, and stick right on 
the job. He wears the trade 
mark Westclox. 

From the time the brass and 
steel are ordered, till the cover 
is put on the box, everyone 
who works on Pocket Ben has 
that trade mark in mind. Itisa 
real trick to make a watch good 
enough to be a Westclox and 
then sell it for $1.50. 


Jack o’ Lantern Pocket Ben Glo-Ben 
$3.00 $1.50 $2.25 
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SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Bin FARM JOURNAL now 
has an opening for several reli- 
able, steady men of good appear- 
ance for special sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 


. The position open offers a wonderful op- 


portunity to the right man. Jt pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 

Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 

The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, easiest 
selling proposition in the world. 

It costs nothing to get started. All 
men begin work in the vicinity of their 
home town. Each has exclusive territory. 
Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 

State age and when you'can start. 
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Manger for Dairy Calves 








task, especially if you have to climb 

into their pen to pass out the rations. 
A farmer who usually has five or six calves 
to feed provided a small pen for them in 
the barn. The feeding arrangement, here 
shown, was such that it was necessary to 
get into the pen only once a week or so for 


Piste: calves is not a pleasant 


Studding 


Position for 


| oe, 














cleaning out. The feed was placed in a 
tilting manger, which was set in the boarded- 
up wall, direct from the feed alley. 

This manger consisted of half a water 
pressure-tank, about six feet long and six- 
teen inches in diameter. This was mounted 
upon two bolts run through the two pieces 

studding and through holes drilled in 
the ends of the half-tank. Thus the manger 
was not balanced, but tipped of its own 
accord, into the pen. Two supports, made 
of 2 x 4inch material, stop the trough 
at the proper position. wo pieces of 


Half of Water beige 





Detail of manger 


strap iron, cut and riveted to the alley side 
of the trough, serve for handles with which 
to tip the manger outward for placing the 
feed. 

This idea can be used for w atering and 
feeding hogs, too. D. V.H. 

(“Dairy Farm Devices”’ is a dandy bulle- 
tin put out by the New Jersey Agricultural 
College, New Brunswick, 
N. J. It is Extension 
Bulletin 47. Has sketches 
showing how to build a 
safe bull-pen, breeding- 
rack, dehorning-stocks, 


ping-crates,, stanchions, 
etc. Better get a copy 
from foregoing address— 
Editor.) 


qc «€ 


“When cleaning spark- 
plugs,”’ the head mechanic 
of a large garage told me 
recently, ‘folks sometimes 
do more harm than good. 
Cleaning spark-plugs is 
such a simple job that 
most people are careless when doing 
so. Be sure that the porcelain jacket of 
the plug is not cracked, and adjust the 
spark gap to the correct distance, This 
distance should be approximately twenty- 
five thousandths of an inch—which is about 
the thickness of a thin dime. Scraping the 
porcelain of a plug scars or roughens the 
glaze on it—making it easier for the spark- 
plug to carbon up the next time. Instead 
of removing the carbon from the porcelain 
surface with a knife, use a rag soaked in 
alcohol.” L.H. 








Rub in a few 
rops for 
quick relief 


Keep them limber 
with 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 









RANGER 0 DELIVERED FREE 


we hg ay 
bay rts today for our big 6 
MEAD Cycle Co., 


Dept. $4 $-48, CHICAGO 








Lameness 
horse works! 


free book—64 pages, illus- 
trated—tells what Save-the-Horse 
can do for 66 different ailments. No 
risk; signed guarantee for every 
case. Write today for FREE veter- 
inaryadviceandBIGFREE BOOK. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321StateSt. Binghamton, N. Y. 

Save-the-Horse 

and Cura-Bos (Cow) treatments 























$3.25 Box ve satisfaction or money back. 
flo Box hood teers for ordinary cases i 


MINERAL REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Pigh so and ae Saree —~— By wey hel ao on 
Bi | 


il ill | 
it 
—'¢ tron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 the Cin Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 

One Kodak roll film sereioped: 6 fine Glossy 
Prints; only 1 

ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Box an Arg Cincinnati, 0. 
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Ever hear this one—unloading baled hay 
with a motor-cycle in place of a horse? 
With the motor-cycle for power this 
hay wagon was quickly unloaded on a 
California ranch. A flivver would prob- 
ably do the job more easily. 
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Congress and “Farm Relief” 
Continued from page 27 


Haugen Bill, was not less insistent that the 
agricultural problem is too fundamental 
to be left to work itself out. His plan for 
dealing with surpluses is the only one, 
moreover, that has not been riddled by 
economic criticism. It would finance 
commodity-holding operations, on the 
theory that supply and demand ordinarily 
balance over a short term of years. When 
that is so, holding operations that do not 
force prices too high at the start are an 
effective means of preventing disastrous 
slumps. 

Champions of the Haugen Bill, on the 
other hand, were compelled to take refuge 
in unproved generalities, and to dodge the 

job of working out the practical details of 

the proposed ey They were obliged, for 
example, to admit before the House Com- 
mittee that it would not be practicable to 
collect an equalization fee on corn, since 
not more than 20 per cent of that crop 
ordinarily goes to market. Yet corn was 
included in the final draft of the clauses 
relating to the equalization fund, to avoid 
the peng a? of subsidizing that crop 
as well as cotton. William Hirth, of 
Missouri, who made one of the best talks 
before the Committee in favor of the bill, 
frankly allowed that it might tend to 
increase production, yet offered no means 
of counteracting that tendency, except 
reliance on the good sense of the individual 
farmer. 

It was the view of Congress that sub- 
sidies are inequitable, and weaken rather 
than strengthen the recipients; that 
price-fixing defeats its object in the long 
run, by stimulating production and at the 


same time restricting consumption; that _ 


va lus-dumping would get us into trouble 

other nations and would mean sub- 
sidizing foreign industries at the expense 
of our own; and finally that “equalization 
fees” are “objectionable both on con- 
stitutional grounds and because they are 
excise taxes on production. 

These are the cardinal objections to the 
McNary-Haugen plan for lifting agri- 
culture by its boot-straps. They are as 
strong with Congress today as they were 
last year and the year before. Is it not 
time ‘for agriculture to try something more 
nearly in harmony with American prin- 
ciples and traditions? 
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Low-Cost Vacation Trips 


By M. Jamison Trachsel 








F you have a car you can not afford to 

miss a vacation trip of some kind. 

You need not go thousands of miles, 
although a tour through the East, to the 
northern lakes or to the mountains would 
be fine. If such a trip is possible, it is well 
worth. while to. study the advantages 
offered to tourists by different localities. 
Every city has an Automobile Association 
or a department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to which you can write and obtain 
instructive pamphlets and information. 


But you need not miss a delightful - 


vacation just because you can not take 
such a long trip. It may be you have 
relatives in the 


ever gone into the ditch you will know 
that the two latter are worth their weight 
in gold, almost. The hand-ax speaks 
for itseif. 


t Seemed to take as little as possible, and 
have a place for everything in the 
camp and in the car. Bedding you must 
have. If we go north or to the moun- 
tains, we always take a heavy comfort and 
a double woolen blanket for each person, 
and we throw in heavy sleeping garments 
besides. You really should have a heavy 
comfort to use as a mattress when you 
sleep on an army cot. Always pack in 

the bed-roll the 





next state you 
would like to 
visit; if so, you 


of going in your 
ear very light. 
Perhaps there is 
a lake within a 
few hundred 
miles of you 

where you coul 

fish, swim and 
rest up. If the 
children are 
growing up, 
take them to 
visit the nearest 
large city where 
there is a mu- 
seum, a packing 
plant, a flour- 
mill or any of 
the things that 
have an educa- 
tional value. 
Write to the 
mayor, or to the 
Chamber of 
Commerce, and 
ask what the 
city offers, and 
if there is a free 
camping ground 
where you may 
tent while you 
visit the town. 
Enclose a 
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mosquito net- 
ting, the sleep- 
ing garments 
and everything 
you will need 
N at night. 
The mosquito 
netting should 
be in one piece 
and fastened to 
a heavy cord 
that can be 
stretched across 
the tent at the 
head of the cots. 
Cords hanging 
from the top of 
the tent will 
hold it a couple 
of feet above the 
cots, and it can 
be tucked in and 
pinned. If the 
mosquitoes 
bother you in 
the early eve- 
nings, have this 
preesrcmynes 
illed at any 
drug store: 
Two parts 
each of citron- 
ella and spirits 
of camphor, and 
one part cedar 
oil. The-little 
insects do not 








stamped envel- 
ope for a reply. 

You will need a good tent; it does not 
pay to buy one that will soon leak. You 
will also need some folding army cots, so 
you can sleep comfortably. The cots can 
be had for a few dollars apiece and will 
last a lifetime. We use a poleless 9 x 12- 
foot tent that cost about $28, but tents 
should be cheaper now. This tent has 
excited much favorable comment from 
fellow tourists. It really has poles, but 
they are made of metal tubes that come 
apart and slip into the tent sack. 


lary money spent for a tent and cots is 
an investment that will bring big 
returns in profit and pleasure as the years 
go by. Often two families buy a tent to- 
gether, the first family — it the first 
two weeks after harvest, and the second 
family starting as soon as the first has 
returned. The men of these families 
chore for each other, and thus make it 
possible for each family to get a little 
vacation. 

Experience is the best teacher, but 
luckily we can learn from the experiences 
of others and escape many. discomforts. 
No tourist starts out without a strong 
hand-ax, a short-handled spade and a 
tow rope. Why? Because if you have 


We get tired hanging up clothes 


like the smell of 
this and if you 
rub it well on your arms, face and ankles, 
the pests will bite the other fellow. 

A thermos jug is not exactly a necessity, 
but it will add greatly to the comfort of 
the trip. Our gallon jug cost $9, and we 
always had plenty of water for any pur- 
pose. It has-a wide mouth that allowed 
us to put in chunks of ice, and above the 
cold water we hung our butter and such 
things in little buckets. 


TS cost of a vacation tour depends 


upon so many things it is hard to 
make an estimate. If you know how 
many miles you expect to go, and how 
much gasoline your car takes per mile, 
i ean estimate your oil and gas expense. 
ou can count on one new tire, and more 
if you are going a great distance. What a 
family eats does not cost a great deal more 
than it does at home, if you do your own 
cooking. It is better, however, to get one 
good meal a day at a restaurant. 

But the exponne will be less than you 
think, and the pleasure much greater. 
Just one word of warning. Don’t rush 
madly along and miss all the interesting 
things you are passing. Ifyou can be 
away only a short time, then take a short 
trip and take it restfully. 
















‘ou know what you can 
0 with a bamboo fishing 
le. Bend it almost 
double and it won’t break. 
ance a 20-foot pole on 
yourlittle finger—it weighs J 
















nothing. Dip it into the 
river—water will not soak 
into it. Now we've made¢ 

a harvest hat out of thin \ 1] 
bamboo bark. 


Amazing, Cool Comfort! 


Koko Kooler weighs almost nothing. Its 
lightness will amaze you. It has the beau- 
tiful texture and the soft flexibility of a fine 
—- easy on the head a hardly 
ow you're wearing it. Tough—will not 
crush or lose its shape. Rainproof—water 
can not soak in. Wash it when dirty—lasts 
ears. Will not shrink or lose its shape. 
atented buckle on hat band makes head 
size loose or snug instantly. Always com- 
fortable, always light, always cool. Now 
only 75c. If your dealer can’t supply you, 
order direct, Send no money, simply mail 
coupon and pay postman on arrival. We 
guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 


KOKO-KOOLER 
MAIL COUPON !.rrnit 


Mexican American Hat Co. 
‘Dept. H-17, 18th & Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. | 
Send me on approval one KOKO KOOLER, | 


pi cnieaiaeadil On arrival I will postman 


size 
ly 75 f ts . IE not . 
Tee olde! foil ence dectet ta cen oe 
i and you will refund my money. 





Name ... > | 
Address 











M aster pieces 


of the Skill of 
Two Centuries 


LY Wade & Butcher 
could produce razors 
like these. de with the skill 
of two centuries of cutlery 
craftsmanship andall thefacili- 
ties of 20th century science. 
There are many fine W & B 
razors to select from, each a 
masterpiece of keeness, beauty 
and balance. Make sure of 
getting pote the finest by look- 
ingfor the Wade & Butcherhall 
mark of quality on the razor 
you buy. 
For sale at your dealers or 
write for booklet showi 
various models, siren 
WADE & BUTCHER CORP. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sheffield, Toronto, Paris, Sydney- 


ADE 8 BUTCHER 
©»-Ra-ZOTrs— ¥ 














in county to 

y B ie ee 
the inexpecioneed. . 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 150 Bar St., Canton, 0. 
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Pocket- 


OCKET-MONEY for little folks on the 

farm sometimes proves a serious problem 

because of the manner in which a farm 
family’s income usually comes in. Three or four instalments 
during the year is the rule. Three generations in our family have 
solved this problem easily, using the same methods throughout 
the years. The affairs of the country church, the school, the 
annual threshing-ring picnic, an occasional circus or other gath- 
ering of the sort, besides the county and state fairs, find our chil- 
dren with a moderate amount of small change which they have 
earned. 

Living on the same farm for more than a quarter of a century, 
we have held certain small sources of income sacred to little purses. 
The first outdoor overhauling in 
spring turns up a quantity of 
so-called “junk.” This includes 
old machinery, scraps of iron 
from every source, rubber por- 
tions of boots and overshoes, 
folded newspapers and dis- 
carded magazines. This is hauled 
direct to a dealer because of the 
fact that itinerant dealers are 
not always reliable and fre- 
quently offer but half the amount 
the dealer pays, which is little 
enough anyway. 

A small hotbed, followed by a 
plant-bed, the former for sweet 
potato, early cabbage and to- 
mato plants, and the latter for 
late cabbage, tomato, pepper, 
cauliflower and celery, bring in 
usually from $5 to $8 above ex- 
penses. The work (after filling 
with manure) is not too stren- 
uous for a boy or girl of ten 
years. 

Then come the wild goose- 
berries. Many years ago about 
20 plants were gathered from 
hedgerows and planted in a 
patch. Cultivation has affected 
them somewhat so that the berries are large and smooth with a 
it ge green color and the “goosiest’’ of gooseberry flavors. The 
well-thinned and cultivated patch offers no great difficulty in 
picking, and the market is always open to the fruit. 


te late summer the poultry-yard is thrown_open and the hens 
given free range of most of the farm. During this period a few 
hens will hide their nests in secluded spots. To find the nests and 
sell the eggs becomes a late-summer game. On account of the 
danger of the cage having commenced incubation, they are not 
sold to dealers. Instead, they are used in the home kitchen and 
an equal number of fresh ones from the hen-house allowed each 
successful hunter to be marketed. 

Midsummer also finds a few little chickens being downtrodden 
and robbed of their share of food so that they are about to become 
hopeless “runts.”” While the number is always small, yet when 
taken aside into a small pen and cared for by the children, the 
runts grow to be healthy specimens that bring a tidy sum on the 
autumn poultry market. occasional bird with a broken leg or 
other slight injury contributes to this chicken-hospital population. 

These sources of income are every-year affairs. Sometimes 
unusual things come up. Once some baby guineas, whose mother 
had been a victim of the mowing-machine, were raised. Once in 
the lifetime of the family an orphan colt was brought up (with 
the help of the veterinarian) by an eleven-year-old girl. For two 
nos a stray collie mother gave two litters each summer to the 

ittle pin-money club. Motherless lambs also claimed attention. 
Once the little folks sold more than $10 worth of wild shrubbery 
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Children like to take care of orphan lambs, pigs and colts 


oney for Children 


By Jean L. Phillips 


—hawthorn, red bud, elderberry, wild crab- 
apple, hazel and papaw. There is a demand 
for these native shrubs for landscaping pur- 
poses, and some of them are not handled very extensively by 
nurserymen. Another source of pocket-money might be wild flow- 
ers that will stand transplanting, such as violets. 

While the children are now members of the children’s clubs 
fostered by the state organization, the income from such clubs 
comes in a lump sum and is reinvested, leaving little for odd ex- 
penditure. But through the methods described the family purse is 
relieved of a sizable responsibility and the children are not denied 
the privilege of contributing jointly to the worthy money-making 
affairs of their church and school and to their own pleasure, by 
the possession at all times of 
small sums of money which they 
themselves have earned. 


ca 


Develop Saving 
Habit 


HE boy who, early in life, 

saves his hard-earned pen- 
nies to purchase a coaster wagon 
is the boy who later in life wi 
know how to save money for a 
car, a home or the establishment 
of a business; for saving is a 
habit, and the time to acquire 
that habit is in ¢hildhood. 

Parents sometimes try to 
teach their children to save by 
insisting that every cent or a 
large portion of whatever they 
earn be put to their credit in the 
bank. In some instances this 
may develop the habit of saving, 
but in all too many cases it 
merely means saving when you 
are forced to do so, not saving 
_ because of the pleasure it brings. 

Successful men and women know that saving money can be a 
pleasure, because they realize the comfort and sense of security 
obtained by having money in the bank. They save in order to 
realize these sensations. ‘They save for a purpose. The average 
ehild has the “‘sense of security’? through his parents and his 
home. For him to save gladly, other considerations must be put 
before him. 

The first great step toward acquiring the habit of saving money 
is taken when a child sets his heart upon some particular object 
and works and saves every penny to secure it. Saving money is 
then a pleasure. His weary muscles and his self-denials mean 
something to him, something pleasurable. He isn’t being forced 
to do something, the “‘why”’ of which he can’t fathom: he is doing 
something which he understands. 

If you saved money to pay for an automobile, why then frown 
upon your boy who wants to save his money for a bicycle? You 
save to buy purebred stock, to pay for your farm, to protect your 
family now and in the years to come; there is pleasure in your 
saving, a pleasure you never would know if you were just saving 
money for the sake of saving. The child feels the same. If he 
can be made to save $5 a year for the rather uncertain pleasure of 
having a bank-account, he can be induced to earn and save $20 
or $25 a year for the very real pleasure of securing some long 
desired “treasure.” 

And, though his savings this year may all be spent for a bicycle, 
if he has learned how to save, and knows the pleasure of saving 
for a purpose, it will be but a few years before he will be savin 
for a college education or the purchase of a littlefarm. M. B. 
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Children generally hate to be idle; all the care then is that their busy humor should be 
constantly employed in something of use to them.—Locke 
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| Eat and Keep Cool. 


What to Eat Summer Mornings—and Why 





According to Authorities 









Energy food that does not overheat the system 


That cooks without kitchen muss on hot mornings 









That supplies the balanced meal you need to 






combat the dragging down effect of hot weather 









Eat right breakfasts for 
one week—note then how 


Get Quick Quaker —cooks in 3 to little hot days affect you 











5 minutes. .~ the ideal solution 


2 of the summer breakfast problem Try it cold 


Prepare this way 


Thousands serve this unique chilled 
breakfast—a delightful summer dish 


2 cups of Quick Quaker, 4 cups of water, 
1 teaspoon salt, 4 level tablespoons cocoa 
and 4 of sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Brin, 
water to aboil. Add cocoa and sugar mixe 
to a paste with boiling water; then slowly 
stir in the oats. Cook 3 to 5 minutes. Then 
add vanilla. 

Serve hot or cold with cream. Wonder- 
ful chilled, molded and served in slices. 


O feel right on hot days, you must 
start every day with right food. Your 
Eg system needs the same food elements in 
4 summer that it does any other time of 
| the year. You may require less food in 
| d volume but not in kind. 
Tt That means your summer bréak- 
_ fast must be rightly balanced. Must, 
supply the essential protein, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, vitamines and 
“bulk” in balanced combination. 
‘Start your days that way for one week. 












Note how little hot weather seems then 


to bother you. This applies both to well without the overheating qualities 


4 a 
= , 
AG Stops kitchen muss on bot mornings— 





children and to adults. ready in 3 105 minutes... no hot kitchens of some foods. 
No kitchen muss~—no bother. It’s the ideal summer breakfast; the 
Ready in 3 to 5 minutes mornings; cooks without heating up — food you need in most 





the kitchen. attractive form — and 
It is an energy food that does not prepared withoutcook- 
Delicious and tempting.’ Quick Quaker overheat the pain be Fights the dragged org muss of bother. 
now is the regular summer breakfast in our feeling summer brings by supply- Try it. You will be 
millions of homes. ing an excellent balance of protein, delighted. All therich 
It’s ready in less time than the coffee. carbohydrates, minerals, vitamiines Quaker Oats flavor is 
No stewing or frying on hot summer -and “bulk” in a form that feeds you retained in Quick 
Quaker—cooks in 

three to five minutes. 


—no hot kitchens 
















Why go on with less nourishing breakfasts? 


Quaker Oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 







To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings-in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD @ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
62 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Women 
Make Extra 
wens MONney 


The Easy Virginia Home Sealer Way 
The farm woman no longer needs to worry about 
how to make extra money for a lot of nice things 
she needs. With the simple, easy 
Virginia Method of putting up and 
marketing home products, she can 
make Big Money each year out of 
the fruits and vegetables, that otherwise 
would rot and go to waste on her place. 
Write Virginia Can Company 
Dept. 12 Roanoke, Va. 




















Picnic Games and Contests 
By Aunt Harviet 














BRAND PEONIES 


Our new Peony and Iris Price List, which 
is the most complete and up-to-date list of 
Peonies and Iris we have ever issued, is 
just off the press. It 
submits a superb 


offering from 
a | 


America’s 
Oldest Peony Collection | 
It. is being mailed 
out by us to all our 
old customers. It 

a is free to those not on 

‘Write Ad it. Wek “s perio By a ymgreee 4 
wale’ Peony Grownre tar over On years. 

BRAND PEONY FARMS, Box 22, FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















that are suitable for a picnic on July 
Fourth. Community Club. 


As this year marks the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of our 
nation, games and contests should be of 
historic or patriotic nature. 


“The Blockade” will keep the young 
people moving about. After having been 
divided into two groups—one group to form 
the blockade, the other the ships that are 
trying to get through—those who are to‘form 
the blockade are stationed around the field 
about three or four feet apart on every side. 
The members of the group that forms the 
ships go one by one through the blockade, 
touch a goal in the center and return, if 
possible, without being touched by the 
blockaders. Every time they are so touched, 
their side loses a point. The blockaders must 
stand with feet close together, with hands at 
sides, but if they can lean far enough over to 
touch one of those going through (with the 
head or shoulders), their side wins a point. 
If they lean too far and move the feet a point 
is lost to them. When all on one side have 
had a try they become the blockaders and 
the others try to break through. 


An appropriate game is called ‘‘Hooray.”’ 
Start by having some one stand in front of a 
group and make a speech which is freely 
interspersed with the name of George Wash- 
ington. Every time the speaker says this 
name, he raises either his right or left hand, 
or both. If he raises his right hand, the 
group cries “Hooray” until he lowers it; 
and if his left hand, they are to clap. If he 
raises both hands, they both clap and shout 
until his hands are lowered. Any one who 
does the wrong thing is requested to come 
and stand beside the leader. He wins who 
stays away from the leader longest. 


A ‘“‘Contest of the Colonies” might follow. 
A map of the 13 original colonies with the 
important towns prominently displayed is 
drawn on a blackboard which has been 
brought along. Several rubber balls and a 


Pitstie suggest games and contests 


bowl of powdered chalk complete the outfit. 
Each player has three shots in which to reach 
some place of historical interest connected 
with the War for Independence—for exam- 
ple: Philadelphia, Valley Forge, German- 
town, Trenton, New York City, Concord 
and Boston. Before being tossed, the balls 
are rolled in the chalk so that if the board is 
struck evidence is left there. Every such 
place which a contestant succeeds in hit- 
ting counts five for the marksman. Score 
is kept and a small prize is awarded the 
winner. 


“Capturing the Flag’’ will be a good con- 
test for the younger children. Provide two 
good-sized flags, one British and the other 
Old Glory. These are mounted on sticks 
and stuck in the ground, about eight yards 
from each other. The children are divided 
into two bands, each of which possesses a 
flag. The opposing bands then attempt to 
carry away each other’s flag, which the 
players try to prevent. The only way to 
hinder the opponents’ approach is to tag 
the ‘‘soldier’’ as he rushes upon the standard. 
No one can be tagged until within two yards 
of the enemies’ standard, the tagging line 
being marked with a chalk circle. If tagged, 
he becomes a prisoner and takes no further 
part in the game. The side having the most 
prisoners wins the game. 


For ‘‘Ringing the Liberty Bell’ a large 
bell is placed on the ground and players try 
to “‘ring’’ it with hoops of red, white and 
blue. Score is kept, allowing five points for 
the red, three for the white and two for the 
— Contestants can play singly or choose 
sides. 


To match partners give out slips of paper 
on which are written dates and events. Give 
the dates to the men and the events to the 
girls. The man who draws ‘'1620"’ looks for 
the girl who has ‘Landing of the Pilgrims.”’ 
“July 4, 1776’ seeks ‘‘The Declaration of 
Independence,”’ ‘‘1492” seeks ‘“‘The Discov- 
ery of America,”’ while ‘‘Feb. 15, 1898’’ pairs 
off with ‘“‘The Destruction of the Maine.” 





Unusual Jams and 


OUSEKEEPERS like to try a few re- 

cipes in the jam-and-jelly line that are 
a bit “different,’’ knowing that a rare con- 
serve or an unusual jelly often transposes a 
commonplace dessert or a simple meal into 
an interesting and delectable little feast. 
There is, moreover, a feeling of satisfaction 
in having at hand a bountiful supply of 
sweets. Here it is that “experience meet- 
ings’ are valuable. Your pet recipes might 
be new to me; and in the hope that some of 
mine may be novelties to you, I’m sending 
you some of my best. 


Andover conserve is made by an old family 
recipe, thus: Boil 5 pounds of currants 15 
minutes; strain out every bit of juice. Boil 
3 cupfuls of raspberries (mashed) and press 
out juice. Put 2 oranges and 1 tangerine 
(or lemon) through food-chopper, add to 
the currant and raspberry juice with 1144 
pounds of seeded raisins. Boil 8 minutes, 
then add 5 pounds of sugar and boil 2 min- 
utes longer. Put at once into sterilized 
glasses. This is one of the very finest of 
conserves; delicious with meat or for dessert 
with toast or crackers. If fruit is raised on 
the place, the conserve could be sold at a 
good profit. 


Ruby jelly used to be made with the last 
raspberries and the earliest apples; but 
nowadays the ‘‘ever-bearing’’ berries may 
well serve us. Or, can raspberry juice and 
use it with fall apples, To a kettle of apple 
juicé prepared as for ordinary apple jelly, 
add any preferred proportion of raspberry 
juice. Boil 20 minutes, add equal weight of 
hot sugar, boil 5 minutes, skim and pour into 
hot sterilized glasses. 

Concordia apple jelly will also please: 
Into 2 quarts of app are extracted as for 
apple jelly, shave thinly 1 California orange 


> B 
J ellies Florence Taft Eaton 


and 1 tangerine (if obtainable). Boil 20 
minutes, add equal weight of hot sugar, boil 
5 minutes. Pour into glasses in either of 
two ways: Stir, so that a little of the shred- 
ded orange may be in each glass; or strain 
off the top part of liquid to make some 
tumblers of absolutely clear, but orange- 
flavored jelly, leaving the remainder of the 
orange, making a sort of delicate marmalade 
of the rest; both ways are equally delicious. 


Plum conserve is very fine. To make, pit 
sufficient plums to make 3 pounds; add 3 
pounds of sugar, 2 oranges (put through the 
meat-chopper) and 1 pound of seeded raisins. 
Boil all together until thickened and rich— 
about an hour—pour into sterilized glasses 
and cover with paraffin. 


Red-pepper conserve is unusual and de- 
licious. It requires 15 red sweet peppers 
put through the meat-chopper. Add 334 
cupfuls of sugar and 2% cupfuls of vinegar 
and cook, stirring, until thick enough to 
spread (nearly 2 hours), remembering that 
this thickens somewhat as it cools. De- 
licious with meat or mixed» with_ cream 
cheese for a sandwich spread. 


Jatk’s favorite conserve can be made with 
Kieffer or any hard pears. Use 10 pounds of 
pears (peeled and cored), 5lemons, 4% pound 
of preserved or candied ginger, all put 
through the food-chopper. Add 74% Fie me 
of sugar and 1 tumbler of water and boil 2 
hours, until thick and rich. While the pre- 
served or candied ginger is nicest, broken-up 
ginger root, cooked with the fruit and sugar, 
is a good substitute and less expensive. 
move ginger root when the conserve is taken 
up. Pour into sterilized glasses, cover with 
paraffin. 

Three-fruit jelly is made with 4% peck each 
of apples and quinces (cut up) and 1 quart 
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of cranberries; barely. cover with water and 
cook until soft, stirrmg and mashing. Strain 
juice through a jelly bag; allow a scant pint 
of hot sugar to each pint of juice. Cook 
juice 20 minutes before adding sugar; then 
boil about 5 minutes, or until it jellies. The 
remaining pulp can be rubbed through a 
eolander, an equal amount of sugar added, 
then boiled, stirring until thickened, for a 
good ordinary ‘‘spread’’ for the children’s 
bread. 


Piquant quince jelly is one of the finest 
colored jellies made and is also one of the 
most delicious. To make, put 6 quinces 
through the food-chopper, add 2 quarts of 
cranberries and 3 quarts of water and cook 
until very soft, stirring and mashing. Drain 
through a jelly-bag. Allow an equal measure 
of sugar. Boil hard for 20 minutes before 
adding sugar, then 5 minutes longer. Pour 
into sterilized glasses and cover with paraffin. 


<a .¢€ 


Canning and Preserving 
Hints 


RAPES picked before the seeds have 

formed can be canned by the cold-pack 
method as in canning berries. The grapes 
are used for pies and are similar to goose- 
berries ine flavor. If the vines are bearing 
heavily, the removal of some of the green 
grapes will improve those left on the vines. 


Peaches, apricots and pears which are im- 
perfect can be made into excellent jam thus: 
To 2 cupfuls of fruit cut into small pieces, 
add 3 cupfuls of sugar, and boil together for 
one minute. Then add 1 cupful of liquid 
pectin (obtainable at grocery stores) and 
boil for another minute. Remove from fire 
and stir until partially cooled so fruit does 
not separate from the sirup. Shredded pine- 
apple with the juice (canned or fresh) can be 
used instead of the fruit mentioned. 


Delicious mint jelly can be made with the 
spearmint which grows so abundantly in 
some places. It requires 244 pounds of sugar, 
juice of 1 lemon, 1 cupful of spearmint leaves, 
1 bottle liquid pectin and 1 teaspoonful 
green vegetable coloring (obtainable at drug 
stores). Add coloring and stir until dis- 
solved. _Add spearmint leaves, strained 
lemon juice and sugar and bring to boil. 
Add pectin at once, stirring constantly, and 
bring again to boiling point and boil for a 
half-minute. Remove from fire and if fresh 
spearmint is not used, add 1 teaspoonful 
spearmint extract. Allow to stand one 
minute, skim and remove leaves, pour 
quickly into glasses and seal while hot. 
This is nice to serve with meats or used as a 
garnish, for salads. 


Candied lemon and orange peel can be 
used in fruit cake, puddings and mince-meat, 
or as a sweetmeat. As this is the season for 
lemonade, whenever these fruits are used, 
drop the peel, either lemon or orange, into salt 
water, but keep each kind separate. In two 
or three days, pour off the fline and wash 
the peel in clear water. Then cook steadily 
in plenty of water, the lemon peel for three 
hours, the orange peel for two hours. Drain, 
then place over the fire in a thin sirup made 
of equal parts of sugar and water, and 
simmer until the sirup is boiled away. The 
peel is then tender, transparent, and sweet. 
For the candying, make ready a very thick 
sirup, and when boiling hot drop in the 
peeling. Take from the fire and stir, and in 
a moment it will turn white and sugary. 
Then roll each piece of peel in dry granulated 
sugar and it is ready to pack and store in a 
cool dry place. To candy grapefruit peel, 
use the method suggested for orange peel. 














ingutiitise caller: “Is your mother a 
Small daughter: “No’m, she’s a DEAR” 
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. A-a-a-h! 
Oven-baked!”’ 





No mistaking it. They look baked. They smell 
baked. They taste baked. They ARE baked—Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans. 


. 


Only oven-baking—in the dry heat of real 


ovens—can develop that delightful oven-baked 


flavor that you like so well. Neither steamed beans 


nor boiled beans taste like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 


Then, too, the oven-baking makes them tender, 


mealy, easy to digest. And Heinz own sauce lends 


an added welcome.touch that tempts the appetite. 


Read the label—beans that are not baked can- 


not be labeled baked. 


HEINZ 


OVEN-~BAKED 





BEANS 





The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 


IN STAMPS .- 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Reproduction of photo 
with stove burn- 
ing, conclusive proof of 


Kitchenkook safety. 


Dept. 71. 











You Will 


be Proud Too 


of your new Kitchenkook, proud of your fine 
cooking and baking; it’s the most wonderful 
stove you ever used. Takes but a moment to 
light it; all burners ready at once, turn on or 
off like gas. 

The clean blue flame is so fast and steady it 
makes cooking a pleasure. No pots and pans 
to scour because there is no smoke or soot 
with Kitchenkook, no odor or grease. 

Ask your dealer to show you this wonder cook- 
stove. If he does not stock it, write for catalog, 
which shows the full line of 15 beautiful models 
and tells why Kitchenkook is cleanest, fastest 
and most economical. Address nearest office, 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥» 


ALBERT LE 


KITCHEN KOO] K 


THE IDEAL COOK STOVE 






























Cuticura 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by,Every-d 
Use of Joe role rend 


VBE 
UWP 
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Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents 
in some for our up-to-date 1926 Spring and Summer 

. containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
inal children's patterns, and 30 embroidery ‘stitches. 
Be sure to give number and ee - ttern wanted. 








Please do not send stam all orders to 

Pattern Department, THE FA FARM JOURNAL, 

Philadelgi hia, Pa. Advertisement. 
DO YOU 


VOTS Benue Biden Wat a men en 





ONE DOLLAR AN Hi 
MENDETS, a it. patch for instantly 


or na 
co., Dept. 3 10, 


—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
A E OUR. SELL 





Amsterdam, N. Y. 











For Bad Taste 
In The Morning 


Sluggish liver, enemy of millions, 
causing headache, dullness, lassitude, 
bad taste, unpleasant breath and other 
disagreeable disorders, is toned up 
quickly by simple mixture of California 
lemon juice and hot water taken one- 
half hour before breakfast every morn- 
ing. 

For California lemons, although 
eon “acid,” have an alkaline 

in, the blood and so are an 
offset to “‘acidity’”” which tends to 
increase blood pressure. 


Natural salts and acids, which are 
appetizers and direct digestive aids, 
are the reasons for the lemon’s efficiency 
in these respects. Take advantage of 
this simple tonic. 


Try it for ten ap it that much 
time to “take hold” of your case. Note 
the results. Decide then to continue or 
not, according to the benefits the lemon 
brings. You'll use thie method always 
if you try it once. 


California Lemons 








New Patterns for 
Summer 















































5529. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

5508. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
4 inches bust measure. 

5482. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5499. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

5453. Ladies’ Morning Dress. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 88-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46- 
48 inches bust measure, 

5527. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5498. Child’s Dress. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5503. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
5532. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 oye 
5523. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 
5480. pn Combination. 7 sizes: 4, 6, 8, io, 12, 12, 14, 


5502. Boxe’ *’ One-Piece Suit. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 
5521. Ladies’ Negligee. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
iarge, 46-48 


dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra 
inches bust measure. 
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Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm 
Journal will be found in first column on this 
page : 
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A Good Treatment 
for a Dry Skin 
By the Beauty Editor 











KIN specialists say most people have 

skins that are too dry, rather than too 
oily; but because dry skins are not so 
obtrusive as oily ones, those who have 
them do not, as a rule, pay enough atten- 
tion to them. 

A dry skin is not nearly so difficult to 
keep looking fresh and attractive as an 
oily one, but it nevertheless needs regular 
daily care to appear at its best. This type 
of skin is usually thin and fine-textured 
and has a tendency, even in quite young 
people, to break into tiny lines around the 
eyes and mouth. If neglected or care- 
lessly cleansed it is likely to look rough 
and sealy, and have a tight, drawn feeling. 

Since it is rather delicate, a dry skin 
needs a good deal of “babying.” Tt has 
too little natural oil, and so must be kept 
constantly lubricated. Cold-cream and 
more cold-cream is the secret. You will 
be surprised to see how much cream your 
skin will absorb. Select a cold-cream 
that has a soft, light textarre. The pressure 
necessary to work a stiff, heavy cold- 
cream into the skin stretches it, and a dry 
skin should never be treated roughly. 


HE last thing at night give your skin 

a thorough cold-cream cleansing. Rub 
the Cream in well, with little circular 
movements of the finger-tips, starting at 
the chin and working upward and out- 
ward toward the antiles. Keep the 
pressure very light, to avoid stretching the 
skin, as this encourages lines and wrinkles. 
Wipe the cream off very gently with a 
soft old towel or cleansing-tissue. 

Now dip a piece of absorbent cotton in 
wich-hazel, squeeze it out, and pat it 
briskly all over the face. This is to tone 
the skin and wake up the circulation. 
Last of all smooth on a thin film of cold- 
cream and leave it on for the skin to 
absorb while you sleep. If you find that 
the skin still seems too dry when you wake 
up in the morning, mix a little lanolin 
with the cold-cream you leave on over- 
night. Use about one part lanolin to three 
parts of cold-cream. Lanolin is extracted 
from wool and is very rich and nourishing. 
It comes in tubes and you can buy it at 
any drug store. Put an extra amount of 
the lanolin mixture around the eyes, as 
this is where the little lines first appear. 


iB the morning dash cold water on the 
face until the skin is glowing. Now for 


the cold-cream again. Rub it in thor- 


‘oughly and wipe off any excess. This will 


not leave the skin greasy. It will absorb 
just enough to keep it soft, and the invis- 
ible film of oil from the cold-cream will 
serve as a base for your face powder. It 
is better for a dry skin not to use a vanish- 
ing cream. Vanishing creams are slightly 
drying in prayer ee and this is just what 
you do not need In using face powder 
fluff it on lightly, don’t scrub it in. This 
grinds the powder into the pores and 
makes the skin feel dry and harsh. 

If you like the refreshing feeling of soap 
and water on your face, and do not feel 
as though you are really clean without it, 
use it by all means, but use your cold- 
cream plentifully afterward. Choose a 
very mild soap, and use it preferably at 
night, because then your skin will not 
be exposed to the weather immediately 
afterward. Let the soap and water 
cleansing come just before the cold-cream 
treatment. Use tepid water. A _wash- 
cloth is rather harsh for a tender skin, so 
it is better to work up the lather on ‘the 
hands and rub it in with the fingers. 
Rinse in cool water. 
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Florence Burner 
with outer jacket cut 
away to show how 
flame is focused on 
the cooking vessel. 
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The New Grid-Top Florence Oil Range 


Notice the roomy cooking surface made with an all-over grid. 
You can use every inch of the space. The single Giant burner 
under the oven does all types of baking efficiently and with 
great economy. 








Jhe Me ode VN woman's stove 


~ the stove with Focused Heat 


ODERN women like this oil 

range because it has every up- 
to-date improvement for efficient 
cooking. 


The Florence burners are scien- 
tifically constructed to focus intense 
heat directly on the cooking. They 
keep the heat from scattering. The 
short, wickless Florence burner is 
only 2% inches below the cooking. 
But that’s not all. Florence burners 
force air inside the flame, giving a 
quick and most intense clean heat. 
Hottest heat close up under the 
cooking—this is focused heat. 


Less expense and care 


The Florence burns kerosene, one of 
the cheapest fuels known, and i 
saves oil by doing its work quickly— 


with no waste of time or fuel. There . 


are no wicks to trim, and the sturdy 
enameled frame needs only an occa- 
sional going over with a damp cloth 
to keep it clean. 


A really wonderful oven 


Many women give the wonderful 
Florence Oven a large share of the 
credit for the good cooking the 
Florence turns out. Consider these 
special features: The baker’s arch, 
which prevents heat pockets. The 
patented heat-spreader that keeps 
your roasts and baked things from 
being underdone on top and burnt 
on the bottom. And there is a heat 
indicator on the door. The Florence 
Oven is portable and can be used on 
any kind of range. 


You can see the Florence Oil Range 
—look it over from top to bottom— 
at a department, furniture, or hard- 
ware store near you. If you don’t 
know the dealer’s name, we shall be 
glad to tell you. 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Park Square Bldg,, Boston, Mass. 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, New 

Orleans, Dallas, Columbus, Detroit, an Francisco. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, 

Florence Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


FLORENCE Oil Range 


The stove with 


Focused Heat 
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We always had a 
While Mountain 
Free4er” 





W/ OMEN have depended upon the 

White Mountain Freezer for 
many years to set before their friends 
the tempting, dainty dishes so dear to 
the woman’s heart. | 


With a New Design WHITE 
MOUNTAIN Triple Motion Freezer 
in your home, you need never be at 
a loss what to serve, and will be sure 
it is pure and wholesome. 

Let your dealer demonstrate the new 
features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Dont Pay ’‘ 
4 Months | 













| a You may have” * 
a 30-day Trial to convince 
yourself. é 
Write today for our new 
Melee srmes and our 


MolottefStpchicace 








Write For FREE BOOK 





ee tenet a 


Resinol 


500 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


sis istenaiion “tek? Aske tot tankiek ea ou ened hous 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


yeas IRRITATIONS 
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Work, boys, for July is here; 

Work for the harvest season’s near. 
An hour now at the cultivator 
Brings more bushels six weeks later 
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The President’s School-Days 


IDGE was born on 
July 4, 1872, in the building at Ply- 
mouth, Vt., called the Cilley store. His 
father kept that little store for many years. 
About 15 rods from his 
father’s house was an old stone 
schoolhouse made of the field 
stones gathered nearby. When 
little Calvin was five years 
old, he began to go to school 
there and continued in the 
same room until he was 13. 
It was an ungraded school, 
for Plymouth has never had. 
a grade school or high school 
in all its history. 

In 1884 and 1885; I was the 
teacher in this schoolhouse. 
Abigail Coolidge, the Presi- 
dent’s only sister, was one of 
the scholars, and Calvin an- 
other. Calvin was twelve 
years old. His hair was red, 
his eyes were blue, and he had 
a wonderful nasal twang. He 
was not very fond of rough- 
and-tumble sports such as 
baseball and football. This 
was not because he was afraid 
of getting his hands dirty, but 
rather because they did not 


Prince eas COOL- 





Ernest C. 


He had a dry and solemn 
humor that was not always 
understood by many people. Jennie Cham- 
berlain used to work in the Coolidge family 
as a hired girl. She told me that one day, 
when Calvin was a very small boy, he came 
in with his hands and face very dirty. Some 
one said: ‘Cal, you are a dirty looking boy. 
You better hustle about and get some water 
and wash u 

“W-e-1-l,” 
drawl, “I do not know about that. 
known people to get drowned in water.’ 

He was honest, reliable and persevering. 
He was not a brilliant scholar. In a school 
of about 30 pupils, he was probably among 
the first half-dozen. But he was a plodder. 
If you set him at any task you could 


"replied the boy, with a nasal 
I have 


By Ernest C. Carpenter 





Carpenter, the 
writer of this article, and 
suit him formerly the 
school-teacher 


President of the United 
States huddled up on the 
front seat, and the calf, covered with blank- 
ets, in the rear. When they neared Ludlow 
John turned and said to his son: 

“Cal, you have come down 
here ‘to enter school. The 
ealf is going to Boston to 
market. Now, Cal, if you 
study hard and are a good 
boy perhaps you will go to 
Boston some day, too, but the 
calf will get there first.”’ 

I s’pose if the calf were 
listening he probably said to 
himself, ‘‘Poor little boy. He 
must spend years in a dusty 
schoolroom. I am going to 
Boston to see the sights.’’ But 
later, when Cal did go to 
Boston, it was in a more 
satisfactory way than the way 
the calf went! 

oubtless, at the close of 
school last month, many of 
the boys and girls have said 
much the same thing that the 
calf said. Better not leave 
school too soon, boys and 
girls, to hasten on your way 
to see the world. Betterstay 
in the dustyschoolroom alittle 
longer, as Cal Coolidge did. 

[Editor’s Note: Even Pres- 
idents have to begin their 
careers in the schoolroom. Most of ‘the 
Presidents our country has had went to 
a little country school, very similar to the 
one attended by President Coolidge as a boy. 

The President’s old school-teacher, Ernest 
C. Carpenter of New Haven, Conn., can tell 
many a story about ‘‘Cal’s’* boyhood days. 
He has written this article especially for our 
Young Folks. Mr. Carpenter also is the 
author of ‘“‘The Boyhood Days of Calvin 
Coolidge.’’ A fine book for every boy and 
girl to read. If you would like to know 
where you can_ get it, write the Young 
Folks Editor, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.] 






President’s 





be sure that he would stick to it 
until it was done. 

I knew Colonel John C. Coolidge, 
father of the President, who recent- 
ly passed away. I once asked the 
colonel about the time when Calvin 
left the old stone schoolhouse and 
went to Ludlow to enter Black 
River Academy. He said he re- 
membered it very well. It was in 
March of 1886, on one of the 
coldest days of that winter. The 
thermometer was 30° below zero. 
With Calvin he took a calf that 
was to go to market. 

Boys and girls who have to 
travel several miles to school 
through snow in winter know just 
what that picture looked like. The 
weather 30° below zero! A ride 
of twelve miles in an open sled. 
Colonel Coolidge and the future 








The little lieiat schoolhouse which President 
Coolidge attended until he was 13 years of-age 





HE big leadership con- 
test is beginning to 
draw to a close. All re- 
— must be in the mail 
y 12 o'clock midnight, 
September 24. Until then 
every eligible local 4-H Club leader in the 
United States is a possible winner. 

There are many young folks who are not 
club leaders, who can help their leader win 
the prize if they work hard at their projects, 
attend 4-H Club meetings regularly, and 
otherwise give their leader loyal support. 


Help Your Club Leader 


Above all, don’t neglect to attend your sum- 
mer meetings. July and August are- busy 
months on every farm. Few 4-H Clubs, 
however, have more than one meeting at 
this time and every member should make it 
a point to attend this one. Remember that 
besides cash, winning a prize in this contest 
will be a big honor. 

If you want any more information ‘about 
the contest, you can always get it by writing 
the 4-H Leadership Contest, The Farm 
sone Washington Square, Philadelphia, 

a. 
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A Good Refrigerator 
for Camp 











EXT time you go camping, you can keep 
your milk and eats as cool as your 
mother does in the ice-box. Here is the way 
to make your refrigerator—not an electric 
one, but one in which the cool spring-streams 
of the woods will supply the current. 
Take a wooden cracker-box and line it 
with galvanized iron. Then place a par- 
tition across the box as shown in the picture. 








Cut a hole, half an inch in diameter, through 
the outer end-wall near the top; and anoth- 
er one through the partition, about one inch 
from the bottom, so that the water can 
flow from the tank into this compartment. 
Then make another hole in the other end 
about seven or eight inches from the bot- 
tom. Milk and similar fluids in bottles can 
be kept here. 

The water in the tank, if allowed to flow 
in from a clean spring, can be used for drink- 
ing. In one end of this drinking-water com- 
partment you can set a watertight tin can or 
pan of some nature, in which meat and other 
edibles can be kept cool. The picture show: 
how this young fellow made use of nature's 
spring to supply his comfort on a hot day. - 


. Sees, * 


Many folks roast their hands, along with the 
wieners and marshmallows. Here’s one way 
to prevent trouble. 

The diagram explains most of it. Cut a 
few guards for the sticks from cardboard or 





Puttirsg the 
GUAFA 1 Place 


stiff scrap paper and put them with your 
supply of wieners before you start out for 
the creek or woods. These guards should. be 
about six inches square, and they are made 
ready either by making a cut from one side 
to the center, or merely thrusting the pointed 
stick through the center. Van Horn. 


c «a 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments, Wideawakes now number 
53,310; 823 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and Figg ot play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in jarm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. : 
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. « Even without previous experience 
anyone can now make 


Perfect Jams aud Jellies 


with only 
One Minute’s Boiling 




















You cannot have a failure and you get half again more jam 
or jelly from the same amount of fruit 


ERY few fruits contain enough 

jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. That is why by the old- 
fashioned method the juice had to be 
boiled down until the jellying element 
was concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 


Even the fruits which jell most 
readily, lose their jellying power as 
they ripen—so that at the very time 
when their flavor is finest they have 
been considered least suitable for 
jelly-making. 

But now you can use any fruit you 
like—when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. You need never 
again have a failure. 


You can control the 
jellying quality of your fruit 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits, the way 
has been found to extract the jellying 
substance from fruit in which it is 
abundant so as to produce a highly 
refined, liquid concentrate which, 
used with any fruit juice, gives it the 
required amount of natural jellying 
quality. 

This concentrate of the natural 
jellying element in fruit we have 
named Certo. Certo is so flavorless 
and colorless that it can be used with 
the most delicate fruits, such as pine- 


apple or strawberry, without chang- 
ing their color or flavor.: 


Fresh fruit color and flavor 


With Certo your fruit needs only one 
or two minutes’ boiling to give a per- 
fect, tender “set.” This short boil— 
possible only with Certo—saves the 
color and flavor of the fresh fruit. 


And because it is no longer neces- 
sary to “boil your fruit down,” you 
save an extra quantity to turn into 
jam or jelly. 

A slightly larger amount of sugar is 
neéded to jell this extra fruit juice, but it 
gives you half again more jam or jelly! 
Douglas - Pectin Corporation, Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. In Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Co- 
bourg, Ont. 


Send 106 for half-size bottle—enough to 
make 6 to 10 glasses of, ‘jam or jelly, depend- 
ing on the recipe used. 





| Dovoras-Pectin Corp., 
641 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial half- 
size bottle of Certo with the recipe book. 
I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 
cover postage. 








ONE oc crco cave pee ecasveaeeeoas 
ME. « Sauvks i touaksasuee ree 
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About Your Friends—The Birds 





The Bird Census 


HE Bird Census this year was important. 

Generally more birds were seen than last 
year. It is especially interesting to note the 
inerease in the number of cardinals. 

Many reports stated that the reason the 
birds were more numerous was that they 
are now being fed regularly during the 
winter months. Our friend Geo. P. Helme, 
of New York, reports 23 species, including 
three loons, seen in one day. Several species 
seen were very rare during the winter months. 

A report from Wisconsin reports 31 species 
seen in one day. W. Gordon Aycock, of 
North Carolina, saw 27 species. He was 
very much pleased that during the past 
season he entertained many bluebirds and a 
very large colony of martins. 

These January reports are always very 
interesting as it gives, at the club head- 
quarters, an idea of the winter birds. We 
thank all who sent in their reports. 


aq 


Bird Notes 


We have a feed stand and keep water for 
the birds. We have had as many as twelve 
cardinals at one time at our feed table, or, 
rather, waiting their turn at the feed table. 
They sit in the bushes and take turns at the 
table. Yesterday there were eight blue 
jays there at once. I try to save enough 
pumpkin seeds in the fall to last the red- 
birds all winter. They seem to like the 
pumpkin and squash seeds the best of any- 
thing I can give them. Blue jays like the 
grain feed, too, and the redbirds have a 
hard time getting their meals. I wouldn't 
mind if the blue jays would just eat what 
they want; but they are so thrifty—believe 


in storing away any surplus. They fill their 

throats and fly to fence posts, old trees, etc., 

and poke the feed away for future use. 
Bentonville, Ark. Mrs. Thompson. 


The main thing here is to find a way to 
srevent the hunters from killing the “birds. 
he way I did this, I had a bunch of pledges 

made, and organized a company, with regu- 

lar officers. I got busy and went among 
the farmers and had them sign these pledges. 

They pledged themselves to see that no 

hunters killed or destroyed any birds what- 

ever on their places. They posted their 
pastures. This plan worked very well, as 
all the farmers were anxious to sign and 
pledge themselves to help. I know it has 
increased the number of quail, for two years 
ago you could scarcely find a quail, and now 
they are getting plentiful. 

Stockdale, Tex. Albern Sells. 


aq ¢« 


Hurrah! 


On May 24, Naturalist Vernon Haskins, the 
president and director of the Durham 
Center Liberty Bell Bird Club, announced 
that his club’s membership is now 437. 
This is the champion Liberty Bell Bird Club. 

This club has regular printed stationery and 
they are working in such a way as to make 
bird conservation in their section of New 
York an assured fact. 

Last winter they fed the birds, and this 
spring a great number of bird-houses were 
made and erected. 

We wish more club leaders would have the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Haskins and his fellow 
workers. 

We send them our sincere congratulations 
and best wishes. 
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Get this Insect Screen 


It protects the mantles of your 
Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp from in- 
sects and flying bugs. No danger of 
having your beautiful ‘‘Sunshine of 
the Night’’ brilliance destroyed. This 
screen makes the Quick-Lite just the 
thing for use on the lawn, on the 

vets or in the house when you have 


a s easy to light this bug-proof ; 
Quick- Lite: Lamp. Just loosen the set- Price =e 
screw and the screen slips down out $1.00 an thdey 
of the way. Then light with common ne  srininod 
matches like any other Quick-Lite. only : 


Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps give 
more light than 20 old-style oil lamps. 
An abundance of pure-white, 
o glare nor 
flicker to igure the eyes. 


No wicks to trim. No chimneys to clean; no 
smoke; no soot; no odor; no dripping oil. Can’t 


spill fuel. Can't be filled while ighted. 
Fs wnrene Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns are 
sold by more than 30,000 leading retail hardware 
dealers and stores. Ask yous dealer to 


show you 
If he Sees not have them, write our nearest 


are supplied. Address Dept. FJ-39. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Factory and General : Wichita, Kansas 


‘The: Sunshine 
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An Unusual Picture 


¥ ew quail’s nest was found while mowing 
weeds by the roadside one wet day in 
early summer. It would have remained the 
quail’s secret had she not fluttered off when 
the scythe passed over her precious nest. 
The nest was woven of grasses in a little 
hollow in the ground and then roofed over 





with the same material, leaving an opening 
on the side just large enough for the plump 
little body to slip in and Re It was not 
ten feet from the road. I tried to get a 
picture while she was brooding but failed 
utterly. She would not allow me to come 
close at all. I didn’t visit the nest again for 
about ten days and then when I went to it 
I saw a sight both pretty and rare—the egg- 
shells were rolled out in front and the little 
heads were sticking out from under the 
mother all round. I knew I had the chance 
of a lifetime to get a picture, so with shakin 
hands I moved my camera up as close as 
dared, and the picture was made. C. E.B 





Do You Know 


that the number of insect species is 
greater by far than that of the species 
of all other living creatures combined; 
that almost 12,000,000 plant-lice have 
been found on one tree; that a single 
i of Colorado potato-beetles, if al- 
lowed to increase without molestation, 
would, in one season, amount to 
60,000,000; that the unrestricted in- 
crease of one pair of gipsy-moths 
would in eight years be numerous 
enough to devour all the foliage in the 
United States; that many caterpillars 
daily eat twice their weight in leaves; 
that there is a flesh-feeding larva that 
consumes, in 24 hours, 200 times its 
original weight; that every year in- 
sects cause a loss of more than 
$1,300,000,000 to the farmers, truck- 
raisers and fruit-growers of the United 
States? 

Do you know that the wild bird is 
the natural enemy of all insect life? 


The Bird Must.Be Protected 











The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Frievids 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insective- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

905 632 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and af- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the’ club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. An en- 
graved certificate will be sent < A cents 
additional. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 

The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 











Columbus and the Egg 


KCENTLY we found a vividly written 
/ description of the fifteenth century craze 
for gambling, wherein among other games 
of skill or chance upon which the cavaliers 
were wont to bet so recklessly, mention 
was made of the sport of laying eggs upon 
a cloth. Here, possibly, was the true story 
of the. Columbus egg-legend, which despite 
its clever moral has always seemed too 
tame for such a fiery period. 
As described, it is simply a game to be 
played between two opponents who alter- 


_nately place eggs upon a square napkin in 


order to see who can win by placing the 
last egg. After an egg is placed it must 
not be moved or touched by another one; 
but as the size of the napkin, or the eggs, as 
well as the variable distances which may 
occur between them, are not mentioned, it 
would look as if the question of placing the 
last egg was a matter of pure luck. Yet, 
as the simple terms of the game-are studied, 
it would appear that the pastime may not 
be so childlike and-bland after all. We do 
not hesitate to say, that if privileged to 
place the first egg upon the cloth, we could 
win the game even against the great navi- 
gator himself! Could you do as well? If 
given the first play, where would you lay an 
egg within the borders of the square cloth, 
and upon what principle would you con- 
tinue to govern your play so as to insure 
victory? 


The Hunter and the Squirrel 


Here is the old problem of the hunter who 
saw a squirrel on a tree and tried to get a 
shot at it. But the squirrel cleverly man- 
aged to keep always on the opposite side. 
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colonist who adhered to the British crown 
during the war for independence. 


ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 


Riddle of the universe: 
The accompanying 
diagram shows how an egg 
is formed from two parts 
of the little chick. 


A puzzle from the garden: 
Words set down: 
Camphor, particular, tor- 
ture. Words struck out: 
Camp, par, art, or. Re- 
maining word: HORTI- 
CULTURE. 


Building a'state: MITRE 
plus FOIL minus TREFOIL plus CHIP plus 
ANTS minus PANTS plus GANDER plus 
oa minus DERRICK leaves MICHI- 





Superfluous weight: Miss De Peyster’s 
weight was 120 pounds before she entered 
the drug store. 
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The New Seed Law 


Under the provisions of the Gooding- 
Ketcham bill which passed Congress this 
spring and took effect May 26, forei 

alfalfa and clover seeds can no longer 

imported into this country without having 
at least 10 per cent of the seed stained. 
Unless directed otherwise by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the stain will be red 
and will warn the buyer that the seed was 


grown in a foreign country and is not likel 


to do well under American climatic condi- 
tions. Imported seed which is hardy, such 
as most of the Canadian seed, will not be 
stained red, but will befgiven another color. 

Under the terms of this law farmers will 
be protected against seed-frauds, and wiil be 
able to tell more definitely just what to ex- 
pect when they seed their clover and alfalfa. 
Experts believe that much of the winter- 
killing in the past has been caused by the 
mixing of foreign seed, from mild climates, 
with our domestic seed. In brief, the law 
gives the farmer a chance to know what. he 


gets when he buys alfalfa and clover seed. 








The hunter went around the tree so as to~ | 


make a complete circle; but the squirrel also 
went around the tree, keeping consistently 
out of view of the hunter. Now the question 
is asked: Did the hunter walk around the 
squirrel? I present the problem because 
many puzzlers have asked for my view of it. 
In the meantime, what are your thoughts on 
the question? 


A Mysterious Note 


The sketch is produced from a mysterious 
little note which a 
arg lady left upon 

er chum’s pin-cush- 
ion. You see, she h 
called to take her 
friend to lunch, but 
after waiting for half 
an hour skipped away 
and left that crypto- 
gram to explain her 
visit, and as to why she couldn’t wait any 
longer for her. 

For the benefit of such as do not “parle 
Francais,”’ I will mention that the first two 
letters convey a little message in French, 
the numerals express her sentiments in good 
English, while the postscript is a capital 
joke upon her name. Now, who can de- 
cipher the note? 


Concealed Geography 


Find a geographical name in each of the 
following sentences: 

An ape running in circles reminds me of 
this man’s reasoning. 

We hung a rye loaf over the coals. 

Alas, Kate always wants the last word. 

He went to the spa in search of health and 
found a wife. 

With danger, man yearns to gamble. 


He Wanted a King 


In their given order write down words to fit 
the following definitions: An edict of inter- 
diction; admixture; wing-shaped; smallest 
degree. . 

Now if the line is composed of the correct 
words, words to fit the following definitions 
can be struck out: Commonplace and tire- 
some; shape; a grassy field. , 

The remaining letters, in the regular order, 
will spell the name applied to any American 




















Telephone line over the Rocky Mountains 














The Builders of the Telephone 





SPANNING the country, 
under rivers, across prairies 
and over mountain ranges, 
the telephone builders have 
carried the electric wires of 
their communication net- 
work, 

Half a century ago the 
nation’s telephone plant 
was a few hundred feet of 
wire and two crude instru- 
ments. The only ‘builder 
was Thomas A. Watson, 
Dr. Bell’s assistant. 

It was a small beginning, 
but the work then started 
will never cease. In bia 
years many million miles 
of wire have been strung, 
many million telephones 


have been installed, and 
all over the country are 
buildings with switchboards 
and the complicated appa- 
ratus for connecting each 
telephone with any other. 
The telephone’s builders 
have been many and their 
lives have been rich in ro- 
mantic adventure and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
service, 


Telephone builders are 
still extending and rebuild- 
ing the telephone plant. A 
million dollars a day are be- 
ing expended in the Bell 
System in construction 
work to provide for the 
nation’s growing’ needs. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION . 
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Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest 
to the general reader. Others are answered in personal 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps quenttens referring to any branch or phase of farm work, 
of research investigators and practical workers and advisers, 

are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on 


National Service 


arm life, farm home, farm activities or general farm condi- 
tions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-cent 
stamp and your address label from The Farm Journal. 


- 

















Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Cheaper Money Rates 


HY can’t the Government let the 

farmers have money as cheap as 

it does the banks, with better se- 
curity than the banks can give? What 
can the Federal Land Bank do if you don’t 
pay your interest on time? J. D. M. 

I do not believe that loans will ever be 
made on land at as cheap rates as on other 
kinds of security. It is true that land does 
not burn up or get 
lost. On the other 


Would this milk make any difference in 
the beef as to taste, or keeping quality? 
If so, is there anything I can give her to 
make her go dry? CON, 


You should make some progress in turning 
the cow dry by milking just a little each day 
for a few days, and then a very little perhaps 
every other day. It is true that the udder 
will enlarge and show swelling but no serious 
results should develop. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the cow be dried off before 
she is butchered but unless you wish to use 
the carcass at once, I would dry her off and 
butcher her later. She will fleshen up just 
a little more and the quality of the meat 
should be slightly better if this course is* 
followed. The keeping qualities of the 
meat would not be changed even though the 

cow were killed now. 





hand, one of the 
qualities of good se- 
curity is that it shall 
be easy to convert 
into money at any 
moment. This is 
true with stocks and 
bonds, in general, 
but it is certainly not 
at all true in the case 
of land. Of course, 
the Federal Land 
Banks have to charge 
a little more for their 
money than the rate 
which they pay to 
the people who buy 
their bonds—that is, 
the ple who put 








The farmer should exercise his rights 


About Hog- 
Cholera 


I have quite a num- 
ber of hogs this year 
and I have not had 
any of them vacci- 
nated nor did I 
ever have, and the 
hog-cholera has 
never been on our 
lace. What I 
would like to know 
is—I bought a pure-- 
bred boar and he 
was vaccinated in 
April. Is there any 








up the money origi- 
nally. There is a 
certain amount of expense in running a land 
bank, and this has to be covered by ,this 
difference in rate. The only other thing to 
do would be to have the Government pay 
it, which means, of course, that the loss 
would be spread over all taxpayers. Most 
people think that the present arrangement is 
etter. 

When interest on a Federal Farm Loan is 
in arrears, the only thing that the bank can 
do is to foreclose the mortgage. Of course, 
however, you realize that the other members 
of the association to which the farmer must 
belong are partly liable, also. 


Another Whitewash Formula 


Is it essential that quicklime or rock lime 
be used in making whitewash? Can't 
hydrated lime be used? C.L.S8 
Either form of lime can be used. A formula 
calling for rock lime was printed in the April 
Farm Journal. Here is a formula using hy- 
drated or slaked lime: Materials required 
are 50 pounds of hydrated lime, 3 pounds of 
sodium phosphate, 5 pounds of casein and 


9% gallons of water.¢ Use a little of the, 


water to dissolve the sodium phosphate, 
then dissolve the casein in this solution. Use 
the remaining water to dissolve the lime, then 
pour the solution of casein and sodium 
phosphate into the milk of lime. Mix well. 


c c€ 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Turning Dry Before Butchering 
I have a cow that I want to butcher. She 


was fresh in May, is now giving milk, but 
it is not-rich. Have tried for three or 


four weeks to turn her dry and she gives © 


as much milk now as in the beginning. 





danger of my hogs 
getting that disease 
from him that long afterward, and is 
there any danger of his little pigs getting 
subject to cholera? Please let me know 
at once as I would like to know before I 
take him home. Wiles. 


While it might be possible for hog-cholera 
to be introduced by bringing the boar in 
question into the herd it is not likely this 
will occur, particularly if you thoroughly 
clean up the boar before he comes on the 
farm. Disinfect his feet and see that he is 
cleaned up generally. If he is crated it will 
be highly important to have the crate very 
carefully disinfected. 
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Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


What Constitutes Trespass 


Is it a trespass merely to enter upon some 
one else’s property without his consent, or 
must some damage be done to constitute 
a trespass? Reader, Wyoming. 

Any ufilawful entry upon the property of 
another constitutes a trespass, even though 
no actual damage is done. The law gives the 
owner of land the right to sue for damages 
for every unlawful entry upon it, partly to 
relieve him of the temptation he otherwise 
might feel to defend his land by force, and 
partly because if the trespasses should be 
continued under a claim of right for the 
period of the statute of limitations, they 
might result in giving the trespasser an ease- 
ae in the land upon which they are com- 
mittéd. 


Taxes on Widow’s Dower 


Where land belonging to an estate has 
been sold to a purchaser, subject to the 








widow’s right to one-third of it during her 
lifetime, whose duty is it to pay taxes on 
the portion held by the widow, and if the 
taxes are not paid, can the land~be sold 
for their collection? Subscriber, Virginia. 


It is the duty of the widow to pay the 
taxes assessed during her lifetime on the land 
set aside to her as her dower. If she fails to 
pay these taxes, her life interest in the prop- 
erty can be sold for their collection, but at 
her death, the land passes to the original 
purchaser free from any claim for taxes 
assessed against the widow. 
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Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


Mrs. C. N. B., Fla.: Your husband prob- 
ably has a hookworm infection. Have him 
fast for 24 hours. Give him a tablespoonful 
of Epsom salt the evening of the fasting 
day. At eight the next morning give him 
30 grains of thymol; at ten o’clock, 30 grains 
of thymol; at twelve, a tablespoonful of 
Epsom salt. Repeat this treatment one day 
a week until no more worms are passed. 


R. D. P., Mont.: Sciatica of six months’ 
duration requires diligent treatment. If 
medicines fail to relieve the trouble, it 
might be necessary to seek surgical aid. 
Oftentimes adhesions about the nerve give 
one trouble, and the only help comes from 
operative measures. I would suggest keeping 
in touch with your physician and permit 
— determine the line of treatment to be 
used. 


F. M. K., Tenn.: Numbness in the hands 
and forearms in the morning may be due to 
kidney trouble. I would suggest having a 
urine specimen examined and if any trouble 
is present, your physician can advise you as 
to diet and treatment. 


B. B., Okla.: Gall-stone trouble is difficult 
to treat with medicine. The better plan is 
to be operated upon by a competent surgeon. 
Systematic exercises, done daily, with 
ingestions of large amounts of water, and 
diet that is low in fats and rich foods, should 
be undertaken. Pancroblian, plain, two 
tablets three times a day, may prove useful. 
Eczema is so varied in character I can not 
even suggest any remedy unless I know more 
about your case. : 


H.C. C., Mont.: Stuttering oftentimes is 
due to improper breathing at time of speak- 
ing. If the child is taught diligently to take 
a deep breath before beginning to speak, he 
may overcome his defect, providing no 
arganic trouble is present. A yellow scab 
on the scalp probably is not eczema. It is 
either favus or seborrhoic dermatitis. I 
would suggest that you consult your phy- 
sician about it. 








“Uncle Bill,” asked Tommy, on his 

first visit to the farm; “what are you 

turning the ground wrong side 
out for? 
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ODD MENTION 


Said a boy on the back of a horse, 
“I’m not a star jockey, of course, 
But the horse doesn’t mind 
If we’re left far behind, 
* * * * 























cacao, cocoa, coco and coconut? Coca is 

a South American shrub from which the 
cocaine of medical use is obtained. Cacao is 
the name of a tree cultivated in South America 
as well as Central America, Mexico and the 
West Indies. It is from the pulverized seeds 
of the cacao that two of the world’s~ best 
known plant products, cocoa and chocolate, 
are derived. Cocoa is therefore the product 
of the cacao tree. Coco is the name of the 
tree which produces the coconut, frequently 
misspelled cocoanut. The coconut is the 
fruit of the coco tree. 


When an inhabitant of Little Russia wishes 
to indicate that a man is very strong, he says, 
“He is a haymaker.”’ 

The region of Chihli, China, exports to the 
United States feathers, goats’ beards, fox 
tails, licorice, human hair, pigs’ bristles and 
lanterns. 


D: you know the difference between coca, 


Portland cement is produced in 27 states, 
but the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania is 
where production is greatest. 


Do you know what a Limping Limerick is? 
It’s a limerick that needs a line to finish it— 
there’s one in the heading on this page. Who 
can complete it? No prizes offered, but we'll 
print the three best lines sent in. 


In Japan there is a chimney made of con- 
crete, 15 feet higher than the Washington 
Monument. 


The United States owns the two busiest 
canals in the world—the Panama and the 
Sault Ste. Marie. The latter handles twice 
as much traffic as the Panama Canal, although 
it is open only eight months of the year. 


It is said that all the odors, scents and 
smells rising from a crowded Far East port 
can not match those at Panama. There you 
find tankers with blood from South America, 
camphor from Japan, algarobilla from Andes 
forests, garlic, hair, cassia and whale oils 
from the Far East, iodin from Chile, perfume 
from France, onions from California, peanuts 
and tea from China, rubber from Singapore, 
copra from the South Seas, and pungent 
ammonia from Baltimore. All mix at Panama. 


An Excellent Hint for You To Follow 














R. E. Grubbs, vocational teacher of Delphi, Ind., and some of his orchard-club boys rigged 


up this small portable spraying-outfit which they hook on behind their flivver and move 
pe Hn from one orchard to another. In this way several of the orchard-club boys in Mr. 
Grubbs’s class were. able to spray their small home-orchards, which was a part of their club 
roject and for which they received class credits. This is only a beginning, for when the 
olks at home find out the many advantages of spraying there will be many of these spray- 
ing-outfits purchased for use in the small farm-orchards around Delphi. 


A Good Wood-Box 

















Here is a modern kitchen wood-box for 
the farmhouse, built into the wall so that 
the wood can be put in from the outside, 
thus eliminating much of the dirt that is 
usually present around the inside wood-box. 


In these days of ingenuity and inventions, 
strange things may be brought to your notice, 
but of all these the oddest to me was to see a 
man seated on the tire carrier of his automobile, 
sowing clover seed, his wife driving the auto. 

Pennsylvania. G. S. EB. 


Garlic was distributed as a tonic to the 
laborers who raised the pyramid of Cheops. 


The Canary Islands, which also remind us 
of the beautiful little canary birds which they 
export, were really named for a dog, the 
Latin canis. The wild canaries are still 
numerous on these islands, but they differ 
greatly from their captive cousins, being dull 
greenish in color with darker streaks. Man 
has developed the cage canary into a larger 
bird, while changing its color, but he has not 
bettered its song. 





The Bow of Promise—xsy witis Edwin Hurd 


fb rainbow. is caused by the bending and reflecting of the sun’s vere as 
they pass through the falling drops of water. By a law of optics the co 

light beams that come from a breaking up of the sunlight are arranged accord- 
ing to their wave lengths, and thus appear to the eye of the observer in the 
form of the bow upon the rain. When.the rain ceases, or is too far away for 
the necessary angle to be formed between sun, raiff and the eye, the bow 


vanishes. 


In a perfect rainbow the seven primary colors of the spectrum are plainly 
distinguishable. These, according to their position, are violet, indigo, blue. 
green, yellow, orange and red. When there is but one bow visible the red 
color is at the top and the violet below. If there is a seconda 
in it are reversed. Rarely, a third, or even other bows, is visible. 

The arch is always seen away from the sun, and usually late in the afternoon, 
though it is occasionally observed in the morning against a precipitatin 
thunder-cloud massed in the west. It is not seen at or near midday, nor un 
the sun is within 42° of the horizon. The nearer the sun is to the horizon, the 


larger appears the arch. 


The phenomenon is connected with the summer thunderstorm because the 
conditions of rain and sunlight necessary for its appearance are rarely met 


with in connection with other clouds. 


Sometimes, especially if the rain be very heavy about the observer, with the - 
sunlight shining through it, the bow seems very near. The writer once yore d 
saw a wide band of glorious colors appearing between him and a barn w ‘ 


was less than 200 feet distant. 





ored 


bow the colors 
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Pacific Coast Bungalow 


By L. J. Smith 

















to the larger bedroom without 





ARM people along the Pacific 

Coast are great folks for 

bungalows. They evidently 
know a good thing when they see it, 
for there is a mighty good reason 
for the bungalow—that is, econo- 
my. The large family will not be 
so enthusiastic about the bungalow, 
but farm families are not so large 
as they used to be. 

The plan shown is typical in 
some details of the bungalows on 
the Pacific Coast, where the climate 
is mild and stove heating is the 
common practise.. In a great many 
of our smaller western homes, on 








having to go through the living- 
room. [Why not use as a kitchen 
the bedroom just off the living- 
room, and put a bedroom where 
the kitchen is? A great many farm 
women like the kitchen in the front 
part of the house.—Editor.] 


& is often the case in the smaller 
bungalow, no space is occupied 
by halls. At once some reader will 
doubtless remark against the idea 
of the front door opening directly 
into the living-room. Without 
doubt, in the northern states an 











the fruit, berry and poultry ranches, 





entry would be preferable. The 





the bathroom is next the kitchen. 
This has some advantages as well 
as disadvantages. There being no furnace, the kitchen largely 
heats the bathroom. The range hot-water boiler is set in the 
bathroom, and acts as a hot-water radiator, warming up the room 
to no small degree. 

The bathroom has but one outside wall, which is good arrange- 
ment, as it keeps the room much warmer than if it were on the 
corner. Some might object to the two doors in the bathroom, but 
that arrangement makes it possible to pass directly from the kitchen 
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Floor plan, without breakfast 
nook 


Finished in clapboards with shingle roof 


dotted lines show this possible 
arrangement. The front doorway 
would be just to the right of its present location. One would 
come into a small entry with a good coat closet. A long mirror 
in the closet door would set off the entry. In order to keep the 
living-room the same size, the left-wall is jogged out as shown and 
two windows put in that end of the room. 

The kitchen is well-planned. If desired, the ice-box could be 
built in the rear outside wall and be filled from the back porch. 
By this arrangement it would 
occupy no kitchen space, nor 
would it require any ice during 
the cooler months. Many would 
like a breakfast alcove. The 
smaller sketch shows how this 
desirable feature can be built out 
from the kitchen; also the built-in 
ice-box on the back porch. The 
stores space is ample in this 
bungalow, as also is the coat 
space. 

This plan does not allow space 
for an inside cellar stair. In 
many parts of the Pacific Coast 
states the basement is not used, 
but a ground-level cellar is built 
in a corner of the woodshed and = 
laundry just off the back porch. 

The plan shows the basement 

steps just off the back porch. | Breakfast nook built off the 
They would have te be protected kitchen 

from the weather. 

This plan is not an ideal one for every purpose, but it is one in 
which every square foot of space is used, and one can get the largest 
possible rooms in the minimum dimensions. Newlyweds may 
find this just the house they want. 

ac ¢« 
Offensive odors in cold-storage cellars can be prevented by using 
an oxygen machine, connected up with the electric-light socket. 
The machine not only prevents b> Hi but checks mold and decay. 
Just the thing for co-operative fruit-growers’ organizations, cheese 
producers, potato growers, ete. Not so very expensive, either. 
Write the Editor if you’re interested. 
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E were always crowded for room, in 
our six-room-and-bath house. There 
were three sleeping rooms—one for the two 
irls, one for de y and mother and one for guests. We were 
fust as likely to find toys under the bed in the guest-room as in 
the cribs in the children’s room, but the children had to play 
so what could we do about it? It was friend wife who suggested 
the way out of the difficulty—and Thad to do the work. 

“Why couldn’t we enclose the back porch and let the children 
use it for a play-room?” said she one morning in September. A 
sharp frost was reniinder enough that the children would soon be 
playing indoors. 

“T guess we could,” said I, between bites of cakes and maple- 
ay ‘And so we did. 

measured up the porch (it was covered) and took our prob- 
lem to the local dealer in building materials. He had no panels 
for enclosing the lower part, and didn’t enthuse much over our 
plans—said we'd better get a carpenter to do the job. Not us— 
we sent our measurements to a wholesale dealer in building ma- 


That Extra Room 


terials, and in less than a week had an 
estimate, and suggestions for doing the 
work. It cost close to $100 for lumber and 
sash, and I did the work in three days time. Friend wife insisted 
on shades and lace curtains, and when it was finished it was so 
cozy we decided to put a folding couch in it and use it fora 
sleeping porch on hot nights in summer. 

The floor was in pretty bad shape, and so of course it had to 
be painted to keep up with the rest of the porch. We used some 
quick-dryin Beet paint, which withstood the knocks fairly well 
until the following summer, and then we decided to lay heavy 
pray linoleum, so as to make the floor warmer. We put down a 

yer of deadening felt, then put the linoleum on top, using cement 
to make a good job of it. We found this was less care than a 
painted floor. 

And how the children enjoyed their play-room! So did we, for 
that matter. The children soon learned to pick up their toys 
and playthings, and put the porch in shape for use as a sleeping 
room. Grif McKay. 
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Buy Direct From Mill 


Building Costs 
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Get Gordon-Van lines 
Wholesale Prices Before You Build! 


and Cut Your 


Vz to We! 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 506 


A big, roomy farm home 
with 4 bed-rooms, living 








room, dining room, kitchen 
and bath. Materials 


$2147 


Send for FREE Books! 


Save $200 to $1000 on Home or Barn! 


Each year more and more people find the Gordon-Van Tine method of 
shipping direct from mill at wholesale prices means highest 
quality at big savings. We own four mills—cut material for hundreds 


of buildings at a time—ship by train-load. Large scale production 
means better material, greater economies, and rock-bottom prices. Find out before 














Cee Selma 


you build how much we can save you on house, barn or farm building! 





200,000 Customers Make Lower Prices for You 


There is a Gordon-Van Tine home or barn-owner near you. Talk to him. 
Many buyers put up their own buildings—our Ready-Cut method makes it 


o 
N j 403 30x42 easy. Saves both labor and lumber waste. Write for our Books now. 





















Real bar- 
ainina 
othic - roof 
barn. All 
framing cut- 
to rene, 
built-up raf- 
ter roof. 
\ Write for 
specifica- 
tions. 


g 
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Modern 
scienti fic 
type. Large, 
low windows, hinged at top, 
admit sunshine to floor. Up- 
per windows light feeding 


200 Home Plans — Photos, floor 
— descriptions of town and country 

omes. 3 to 10 rooms. 

Book of Barns—Shows 654 sizes and 
kinds of barns— feed, stock, general, 
hay, hog and poultry houses. 

Building Material Catalog—Every- 
thing for building, at wholesale prices. 


Send Us Your Bills 
to Figure 

We sell lumber, millwork, hardware, 

paints in any quantity. Whatever you 

are going to build, remodel or repair, 

send us your list of materials and we 

will figure it free and at lowest prices. 


5,000 Building Material 


Bargains 
Lumber Sash Bathroom and 
Shingles Roofing Plumbing 
Lath reens Supplies 
Flooring Glass Furnaces 


Windows Mouldings Wallboard, etc. 
Doors Stairs Paint 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED 


‘666 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


757 Gordon Street 


Davenport, Iowa 











The Coupon Brings the 
mq BOOKS by Return Mail! 
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Davenport lov 







20-Year 
Guarantee 
We guarantee 
your home for 20 
ears, Backed by 
$3,000,000 resources 


Ha rg, Miss. 
We ship from one near- 
est you. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

767 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
Send me Free Books. I expect to 0 Build; 0 Repair; | 
as follows: 


erdon-Van Tinoco, Yd 
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ACATION DAYS are precious 
days—fleeting days crowd- 
ed with the play-dreams of 


a weary year. Too precious to risk 
to the whims of a Fide climate— 
too fleeting to be marred by rain- 
filled skies or chilling winds . . . 


But there zs a place where vaca- 
tion days are o ste fair—where 
skies are blue and sunlight golden 
—where starlit nights are cool and 
breezy —where a summer sea mur- 
murs invitation as it rolls lazily 
over glistening sands, and the 
friendly Gulf Stream tempers the 
waves that drift landward from the 
broad Atlantic . . . . Hollywood 
By-the-Sea, in Florida. 


Here at Hollywood By-the-Sea vaca- 
tion dreams come true. All the longing 
of the heart-in-search-of-happiness be- 
comes a glorious reality. Here, where 


Vacation “Days— 


} 
j 


every month is balmy June, are thrills 
and gaiety—peace and rest... . The 
matchless beach so broad and long— 
the great pool of the Bathing Casino 

the sporty golf course—yachting— 
motor boating — fishing —every conceiv- 
able outdoor sport and recreation . . . 
The gay Broad Walk—the Country Club 
Patio where young folk dance under 
the stars—the broad streets, modern 
shops and fine hotels. 


All this and more may be yours at 
Hollywood By-the-Sea—a thriving, 
growing, year ‘round city where people 
are making a living and /:ving while they 
make it—an ideal place for a brief va- 
cation or a life-time residence. 


Hollywood's fine, luxurious hotels 
are amply large to care for all vacation 
visitors. Special low cost Hollywood 
summer excursions by boat and rail 
will permit you to enjoy the vacation 
of your life-time in this wonderful land 
you have always wanted to see. Just 
sign and mail the coupon for full in- 
formation. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


. J. W. YOUNG, President 


Ho!lywood, in Florida 


1 


X 


HOLLYWOOD 


in 


FLORIDA 


Hollywood summer excur- 
sions by boat and rail offer \¥ 
wonderful vacation oppor- 
tunities. Sign and mail the 
coupon for full information 











YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
“wie” 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
Hollywood, in Florida 

Please mail me full information about low 
cost summer excursions to Florida, with free 
illustrated folders. 

Name —___ e i ees 
Street __ 


City meas ___. State 
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'On the Ocean - On the Florida East Coast Railroad . On the Dixie Highway 




















